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New LCN EQUALIZER" reduces opening 
force as much as 75%. Gives elderly, invalid 
and people with handicaps a big assist. 


Without EQUALIZER 
NN ч required: 
ressure 
Closing force: В. Ve lb. pressure 


With EQUALIZER 
Opening force required: 
4-10 |b. pressure 
Closing force: 8-2 Ib. pressure 


The LCN Equalizer is a heavy duty clo- 
ser with a built-in tandem air cylinder 
that, when activated, partially neutral- 
izes the closer spring pressure. The force 
required to open the door is significantly 
reduced making it easier for elderly; frail 
and handicapped people to enter and 
exit. When air pressure is released, full 
hydraulic spring power is returned to 
provide complete door control under all 


conditions. Designed for exterior appli- 
cations or drafty interior locations, the 
Equalizer meets handicapped opening 
force requirements at an economical 
cost. Models for top jamb surface mount 
(push or pull side) and concealed in tran- 
som application. Actuator switches, op- 
tical sensors, control boxes and com- 
pressors available. 


of barrier free opening force requirements for handicapped people. 


Send for FREE LCN brochure which describes problems and solutions 
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This simple ceiling helped GTE Sylvania 
save $40,800 on heating and cooling costs in a year 


It's a fact: Inadequate ceiling and roof insulation 
is a major source of heat loss—especially in one- 
story, flat-roof buildings. 

That's why GTE Sylvania Incorporated put 
one of our Energy Saving Ceilings in a Massa- 
chusetts lab. 

Result: Comparing similar buildings, 1975 
heating and cooling savings totaled $40,800. 
Savings on equipment needed for air condition- 
ing: $100,000. 

A quick payback 
First-year energy savings were almost five and a 
half times the added cost of our insulated ceiling. 

You can save energy with our Fiberglas* 3” 
Ceiling Panels. Or Film Faced Ceiling Boards 
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with Sonobatt™ insulation. Both are easy to 
install on any standard exposed grid system. 


Make old ceilings save, too 


Just slip our Sonobatt insulation on top of your 


present ceiling. You'll increase thermal effi- 
cieney up to 731 percent, depending on thickness. 

Find out how much energy yowr building 
can save—free. Any Owens-Corning sales office 
or ceiling contractor will analyze it in-depth 
using the most economical Energy Saving 
Ceiling for you. Write Mr. S.G. Meeks, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

Or call us today. You'll put a ceiling on your 
energy costs tomorrow. 


OWENS/CORNING 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 1:13:90 
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Complicated framing problem? 


hat's what the designers of 

Columbus County Hospi- 
tal did. And it paid dividends in 
reduced construction time and foun- 
dation costs. 

Columbus County hospital is a 
166-bed (all private) acute care gen- 
eral hospital in Whiteville, N.C. The 
hospital planners conducted a study 
to determine the most compact nurs- 
ing unit possible, using 40 to 50 beds 
as the optimum size. 

A circular plan was considered, 
but later dismissed because it was not 


Minimum column sizes, dead 
load on the foundations, and 
rapid erection favored steel fram- 
ing for this $8.7-million hospital. 
Radial nursing floors, containing 
46 beds each, proved most effi- 
cient. Separation of public and 
service elevators controls 

patient traffic. 


Owners: 
Columbus County Board of County 
Commissioners, Whiteville, N.C. 
Architect-Engineers: 

The Freeman-White Associates, Inc., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Fabricator: 

Colonial Steel Corporation, 
Salisbury, N.C. 

Erector: 

Sunrise Riggers, Asheboro, N.C. 
General Contractor: 

D. R. Allen & Son, Inc., 

Fayetteville, N.C. 


space efficient. Too much space was 
created for support functions in the 
center portion of the circle for the 
number of beds desired. 

Radial plan selected 

By compressing the arrange- 
ment of patient rooms around a 
central nurses' station, the radial plan 


succeeded where the circular plan 
failed. Distance from nursing person- 
nel is greatly reduced. It's only 38 ft 
from the nurses' station to the most 
remote patient bedroom. 
Furthermore, the undulating ex- 
terior walls make it possible to pro- 
vide windows for all patient rooms, 


even those located on the interior of 
the circle. 

Only steel could handle the job 

The architects first investigated 
a concrete framing system, but found 
it wasn't feasible because of the awk- 
ward convergence of beams and 
large, erratic bay sizes. And because 
of the configuration of the plan, 
column locations did not permit the 
use of a continuous concrete frame. 
They also found that concrete 
column sizes were too large for the 
limited column space available in the 
radial plan. 

John H. Bennett, A.LA., Free- 
man-White Associates commented, 
"Due to the nature of the radial plan, 
steel framing proved to be more 
advantageous than concrete. It re- 
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sulted in reduced column sizes, as 
well as substantial dead load reduc- 
tion for the foundation? 

The combination of high- 
strength steel and composite design 
resulted in material savings and re- 
duced live load deflection. The fire- 
resistant floor system consists of 3-in. 
composite steel floor deck topped 
with 3-1/4 in. of lightweight con- 
crete. Welded moment connections 
are used to resist lateral forces. 
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Columns are fabricated of 
ASTM A572 Grade 50 high-strength 
steel; the balance of the frame is A36. 
Bethlehem supplied 950 tons of steel 
for the 152,000 sq ft facility. 


Web of steel illustrates framing complexity 
of the octagonal nursing tower. A future 
tower can be added to the east wing. 


depend 


on 
Bethlehem 


If you have a building project 
coming, up, be sure to consider steel 
framing. Our Sales Engineering Divi- 


Solve itwith structural steel. 


sion offers a broad range of technical 
and advisory services, including pre- 
liminary frame analysis (PFA). 

PFA is designed to help you 
select the most favorable steel fram- 
ing system for your structure. 

Get us involved early. 

You'll get the most benefit from 
PFA if you call on us before you 
commit your design to a particular 
construction material. This service is 
free with no obligation whatsoever. 

Our District Office Sales Engi- 
neers will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have regarding 
our PFA program or any of our other 
construction services. Just call the 
Bethlehem sales office nearest you 
for information. 


Sales offices 
Atlanta (404) 522-4918 Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
Boston (617) 267-2111 New York (212) 688-5522 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 St. Louis (314) 726-4500 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 ^ Seattle (206) 285-2200 
Houston (713) 659-8060 
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EVENTS 


Jan. 2: Submissions postmark deadline, 
R.S. Reynolds memorial award. Contact: 
Maria Murray, AIA Headquarters, (202) 
785-7390. 

Jan. 3: Entries postmark deadline, Louis 
Sullivan award. Contact: Maria Murray, 
AIA Headquarters, (202) 785-7390. 
Jan. 7-11: World of Concrete Exposition, 
Georgia World Trade Center, Atlanta. 
Contact: Concrete Society, Terminal 
House, Grosvenor Gardens, London 
SWIW OAJ, England. 

Jan. 11-12: Institute on Structural Design 
of Industrial Buildings, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Jan. 11-13: ATA Grassroots North, Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 15-17: National Energy, Education, 
Business and Labor Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of Energy, 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Contact: Revonda J. Williams, 
Education Programs Division, DOE, 400 
First St. N.W., Room 307, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. 

Jan. 18-20: AIA Grassroots South, Royal 
Sonesta Hotel, New Orleans. 

Jan. 18-25: Built-up Roofing Conference, 
Phoenix. (Repeat conference, Jan. 25, 
Boston.) Contact: National Roofing 
Contractors Association, 1515 N. Harlem 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 60302. 

Jan. 20-23: National Association of 
Home Builders convention and exposi- 
tion, Las Vegas. Contact: NAHB, 15th 
& M Sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
Jan. 22: Request for application forms 
deadline, Rotch Travelling Scholarship. 
Contact: Hugh Stubbins, Secretary, Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, 1033 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
Jan. 22-24: AIA Grassroots West, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1: International Air-Condi- 
tioning, Heating, Refrigerating Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia Civic Center, Philadel- 
phia. Contact: International Exposition 
Co., 200 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

Feb. 7-9: Northwest Aviation Planning 
Conference, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis. 

Feb. 8: Entries deadline, Reynolds alumi- 
num prize for architectural students. 
Contact: Maria Murray, AIA Headquar- 
ters, (202) 785-7390. 

Feb. 8-9: North Carolina Chapter/AIA 
winter meeting, Charlotte. 

Feb. 14-16: Solar Energy Seminar, San 
Francisco, sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity. (Repeat seminars: Mar. 7-9, 
Atlanta; Apr. 2-4, Chicago; May 14-16, 
Boston; Sept. 14-16, Los Angeles; Nov. 
12-14, Washington, D.C.) Contact: Heidi 
E. Kaplan, Department 20 NR, New York 
Management Center, 360 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Feb. 16-18: South Carolina Chapter/ АТА 
winter meeting, Kiawah Island. 

Feb. 21-24: Conference on Architects and 
Critics, San Francisco. Contact: San 
Francisco Center for Architecture and 
Urban Studies, Abbott Building, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 94111. 
Feb. 22-23: Plant Energy Conservation 
Seminar, Atlanta. (Repeat seminars: Apr. 
23-24, Chicago; June 21-22, Los Ange- 
les.) Contact: Association of Energy En- 
gineers, 464 Armour Circle N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30324. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors of America annual convention, 
Hilton Hotel, Atlanta. Contact: ACCA, 
1228 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Feb. 26-28: Energy Technology Confer- 
ence and Exposition, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Contact: Government 
Institutes, Inc., 4733 Bethesda Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

June 3-7: AIA convention, Kansas City, 


LETTERS 


*Unity of Style': Reading the remarks of 
my friend gold medalist Philip Johnson, 
FAIA, in the July issue (p. 16), I feel 
compelled to refute an attitude current 

in all the arts which he reflects, and which 
is justified as an expression of the chaos 
and disillusionment of our time. At the 
recent International Sculpture Confer- 
ence in Toronto, for example, Carl Andre 
complained that he did not wish to be 
born, his work therefore being a kind of 
vengeance against life. And James Wines, 
on the same panel with me, declared that 
the sole function of the architect and 
artist today is to destroy architecture and 
art. When asked why, his response was 
that we have seen too many wars. 

Too many wars? Bach and Zimmerman 
created baroque glories with the Thirty 
Years War hanging over them. In the 
midst of feudal codes of unparalleled 
brutality are the Japanese print, the Per- 
sian miniature and an architecture of 
sublime serenity. Gropius, Mies, Wright, 
Mondrian, Brancusi and many more of 
us have known most of the wars and 
monstrously stupid politics—left and 
right—of this century. 

I am quite tired of having someone 
like Mies condemned for creating an art 
in which all the objects look alike, 
whether factory or chapel. Is it a criticism 
of other periods also that the palace and 
the church are indistinguishable? The 
sacred works of Monteverdi or Mozart 
are stylistically identical with their secular 
operas, and in Hindu architecture/ 
sculpture the secular and sublime are one. 
Such unity of style marks any high cul- 
ture, despite its politics and policies. Con- 
gratulations, rather, are in order to those 
who manage to retain in any time a spirit 


which can so unify their efforts. 

The advocates of the “new” eclecti- 
cism, reborn, like Philip Johnson's, of a 
knowing-too-muchness of other times and 
places, might look at themselves and their 
places in this time rather than at past 
glories or sociological problems. The con- 
quest of time and space is still the motiva- 
tion of our century, propelling us toward 
revelations as meaningful as older reli- 
gions which were their counterpart. To 
turn from an art/architecture derived 
from such sources, because one suffers 
from a poverty of faith or invention, is 
both a personal and cultural tragedy. 

Philip Johnson laments the architect's 
not listening to “the people." May I sug- 
gest that he sit with “the people” at a film 
like “Star Wars” or listen in at a confer- 
ence of astrophysicists if he would be in 
tune with what remains the essential 
fascination of our century, as evidenced 
by the very few talents who manage to 
keep the faith? Richard Lippold, Sculptor 

Locust Valley, N.Y. 


ERA: I am surprised and disappointed 
at the action taken by the Institute at 
the last AIA convention in regard to the 
threat of boycott by the Equal Rights 
Amendment group (see June, p. 12). 
AIA has always been open to qualified 
women and owes no apology to ERA. 
All major architectural schools are open 
to women. The ERA offers women no 
rights which they do not already have. 
The bill travels under an assumed name. 

I have been in the profession almost 
50 years and I have never encountered 
any prejudice or discrimination. 

Women have a great deal to contribute 
to the profession and should think of 
themselves as "architects" rather than 
*women architects." 

Ellamae Ellis League, FAIA 
Macon, Ga. 


Corrections: The “Louis Sullivan gazebo" 
illustrated in the August issue (p. 43) is 
actually the Bagley Fountain by H. H. 
Richardson. It is illustrated on page 98 of 
Mariana Van Rensselaer's monograph, 
reprinted by Dover. Esley Hamilton 
University City, Mo. 


In the October news account of submis- 
sions to the Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Commission for restoration of 
Washington's Willard Hotel and con- 
struction of a mixed-use facility adjacent 
to it, there were two regretted instances 
of incomplete architectural credits. 
Architects for the Oliver T. Carr Co. 
proposal were Casutta Associates/Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum for the Willard 
restoration, David N. Yerkes & Asso- 
ciates/Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum for 
the new building. Architects for the Hyatt 
Hotels' proposal were Gruzen & Partners 
and Arthur Cotton Moore/ Associates. 


Put it up front, this cheering sign of 
refreshment, to brighten the lobby or 
main corridor. With the gleam and 
permanence of Polymarble and your 
choice of four captivating colors, 
these semi-recessed drinking foun- 
tains by Haws are always appropriate 
... always belong as a focal point 

of the decor. 


Receptors are molded of polyester 
resin, with a constant shade of color 
throughout the material thickness. 
So Polymarble fountains are easy to 
maintain, with no fading or chalking. 
Sturdy bubbler and recessed push- 
button valve defy those of mischie- 
vous intent. 


«© Lend > 


Get all the facts on Model 2205, and 
a Color Selector Chart. Contact your 
nearest Haws representative, or 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 

4th & Page Sts., P.O. Box 1999, 
Berkeley, CA 94701. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Elegance to Entryways 


with HAWS 


semi-recessed drinking fountains. 
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INSPIRATIONS 


Form and function unite in a distinctive line of luxury 
bathroom fixtures and fittings to inspire new dimensions 
for personal expression in bathroom design. 
Called The Gallery Collection by Eljer, each piece is, like 
the examples shown, an exceptional sculpture 
combining classic form and stunning simplicity. In 
appealing colors like new Eljer Cocoa, they create an 
almost limitless versatility in bathroom style and decor. 


A COLLECTION OF INSPIRING 
BATHROOM DESIGNS 


Tostimulate new ideas for truly unique and imaginative 
bathrooms, Eljer has prepared a series of dramatic, 
innovative bathroom designs, commissioned expressly 
for The Gallery Collection, in a colorful new 
booklet entitled “Inspirations.” 


For your personal copy, send one dollar to: “Inspirations,” 
Eljer, Wallace Murray Corporation, Dept. AIAJ, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


GALERY COLECTION 


WallaceMurray 
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NEWS 


Government 


Endowment Names Pittas to Architecture Post 


Michael Pittas has been appointed director 
of the National Endowment for the Arts” 
architecture and environment program. 
The program had been without a perma- 
nent helmsman for almost two years. 
Pittas comes to the endowment from Har- 
vard University's graduate school of de- 
sign, where he was acting director of the 
urban design program and has taught 
full- or part-time since 1971. He also 
heads Design Development Services, a 
Boston consulting firm, Pittas was direc- 
tor of comprehensive planning for the 
city of New York from 1974-76; execu- 
tive director from 1972-74 of the Envi- 
ronmental Design Group in Cambridge, 
Mass., a research organization specializing 
in citizen participation; director of plan- 
ning development for the city of Trenton, 
N.J., from 1971-74, and senior urban 
designer of lower Manhattan develop- 
ment from 1968-70. He received a B. 
Arch. from Cooper Union in 1965 and a 
master's degree in fine arts and architec- 
ture from Princeton in 1967. He then 
worked as a designer for architectural 
firms, including Conklin & Rossant and 
Paul Lester Wiener. 

The announcement in November of 
Pittas' appointment came at a time when 
concern over the very future existence of 
the architecture and environment program 
had been mounting. From the start, it has 


Government above 
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been a maverick among arts endowment 
programs. Rather than simply responding 
to the stated needs of a single constit- 
uency, it has assumed the role of advocate. 
The ideas and projects it has supported 
have spilled over to affect other programs 
within NEA; they have had more pro- 
found social and economic implications 
and touched more communities and con- 
stituencies than any other NEA program. 

As former director Bill Lacy, FAIA, 
liked to say, “Architecture is the one art 
that people unavoidably come in contact 
with every day.” Under his leadership, 
the program was directly responsible for 
stimulating consolidation of the interior 
design profession's patchwork organiza- 
tions into a cohesive national association; 
revision of the entire graphic standards 
programs of 45 government agencies; 
introduction of a bill calling for the reuse 
of older buildings by the federal govern- 
ment and mixed use of federal buildings; 
an initiative to find new uses for 20,000 
abandoned railroad stations, and develop- 
ment of some 580 community plans. 

The most apparent evidence of the ar- 
chitecture and environment program's 
recent loss of authority is that it has been 
the only one of NEA's 12 programs to 
receive no funding increases in the last 
three years, though the endowment's over- 
all budget increased by more than 100 
percent. With inflation eroding purchasing 
power, the result has been to diminish the 
dollar amounts and impact of grants. 

Principally responsible has been the 
absence of a director with authority to 
sway NEA policy makers to sometimes 
unfamiliar ways of doing things, an au- 
thority which Roy Knight, AIA, could 
not have as acting director. Also contrib- 
uting to the erosion of the program's 
authority has been inadequate representa- 
tion of the design professions on the Na- 
tional Council for the Arts, NEA's 27- 
person advisory board. Until recently, 
three architects sat on the council, but the 
death of Charles Eames and retirement 
by O'Neil Ford, FAIA, have left only 
Harry Weese, FAIA, as spokesman for 
design on the council. 


Morale within the program declined 
markedly, and rumor had it that the NEA 
officials were dubious about the very value 
of retaining architecture and environment 
within the endowment. At the least, it was 
said, they wanted to strip it down and 
bring it into line with other NEA pro- 
grams. 

Deputy chairman Mary Ann Tighe, 
who has been in charge of the search for 
a new director and of overseeing archi- 
tecfure and environment, insists that the 
endowment staunchly supports the pro- 
gram (“1 really think it's going to be one 
of the best programs at the endowment") 
and seems to fully understand and accept 
its need to be a maverick (“Ме under- 
stand architecture has different needs"). 
She sees the program as playing “a role 
similar to the National Science Founda- 
tion in supporting pure research in the 
field," and counters critics who claim it 
is too socially oriented by saying, “People 
who try to divorce the arts from the soci- 
ology of the arts are making a terrible 
mistake. We've indicated to our new 
director that we will commit ourselves to 
his vision of the program, to increased 
funding if he feels it's needed—given that 
the Congress approves." Tighe also says 
NEA has sent names of architects to the 
White House for appointment to the Na- 
tional Council for the Arts, and director 
Pittas adds that he has assurances that 
NEA will entertain his own additions. 

Pittas brings to his new job an appar- 
ently open mind about the program and 
its needs: “One of my first jobs will be 
to review and evaluate not only what has 
gone on in the past but what might be- 
come emerging themes of the program. I 
have no preconceptions about what they 
will be." What he does want to do is to 
create, somehow, “a program that can act 
as a focal point for bringing together a 
diffuse constituency and giving the arts of 
architecture, landscape architecture, 
planning, etc., a voice in Washington." 

Pittas also says: 

* “I have particular interests in the field 
of urban design and looking at the process 
Government continued on page 10 
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of design as opposed to the artifacts, 
though not exclusively. I’m concerned 
with the impacts of design on environ- 
ment and social concerns. 

* “The program covers landscape archi- 
tecture, planning, industrial design, 
fashion design and graphic design. It has 
had a strong principal thrust in the form 
of architectural design, and I do think 
there should be a broadening of interest." 
(The program will, for the first time, have 
a standing policy panel, to be chosen by 
Pittas, to help search out ideas and 
themes.) 

* “T hope to bring more sense of con- 
tinuity to the program, possibly spreading 
money less thinly and providing a mech- 
anism for following projects up with sup- 
port grants to evaluate work and dis- 
seminate findings to the professions. 

* "Now that federal agencies such as 
GSA are becoming more interested in the 
quality of what they build, as seen in the 
Federal Triangle competition, it may be 

a good time for the endowment to re-enter 
the field of quality federal design and act 
in the advising and support role it did 
earlier. 

e “Tm particularly interested in the whole 
issue of education in the design profes- 
sions." Andrea O. Dean 


Pennsylvania Ave. Development 


The Pennsylvania Avenue Corporation 
has chosen a development proposal of 
Quadrangle Development Corporation 
and Marriott Corporation for the rede- 
velopment of a major portion of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue between 13th and 14th 
Streets in downtown Washington, D.C. 
Architects for the proposal are Frank 
Schlesinger, FAIA, of Washington and 
Mitchell/Giurgola of Philadelphia. Three 
development proposals competed for the 
project, the first step in the plan to re- 
vitalize the ceremonial avenue from the 
White House to the Capitol. 

The Quadrangle/Marriott plan calls 
for an 830-room hotel, 450,000 square 
feet of offices, 100,000 square feet of 
store space and 760 underground parking 
stalls. The developers plan to spend $110 
million for a 16-story building, taking 
advantage for the first time of recent zon- 
ing changes which permit 160-foot-high 
structures along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the limit elsewhere being 130 feet. 

The proposed structure will be in com- 
petition with the Cairo Apartments at 
1615 Q St. N.W. for the distinction of 
being the tallest nongovernment building 
in the city. Formerly known as the Cairo 
Hotel, the neo-Moorish 1894 building is 
13 stories high (156 feet). The original 
structure was designed by Thomas Frank- 
lin Schneider and restored several years 
ago by Arthur Cotton Moore/ Associates. 
Among the earliest highrise, steel-frame 
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residential structures in the U.S., the 
Cairo so shocked Congress by its height 
that height limitations of 130 feet were 
put into effect. 

Quadrangle/Marriott plan a mammoth 
complex which will surround the historic 
National Theatre, to be improved and 
have a lobby that connects with the in- 
terior facade of the larger building. The 
adjacent National League of Cities office 
building, designed by the Schlesinger firm, 


The Economy 


will also have interior access. 

It is estimated that it will take about 
14 months to acquire and clear the site 
and another three years to build the 
multiuse complex. 

Other proposals were made by John 
Akridge Co. (architects: Weihe, Black, 
Jeffries & Straussman of Washington) and 
National Press Building Corporation/ 
Portman Properties (architects: John C. 
Portman & Associates, Atlanta). 


A Stable” Construction Industry 
Expected in a Sluggish New Year 


The annual flow of year-end economic 
prognostications began in late fall, and a 
sluggish 1979 for the construction indus- 
try was generally predicted. But some bets 
were hedged after President Carter's early 
November announcement of drastic 
moves to bolster the dollar. 

The 1979 Dodge/Sweet's Construction 
Outlook forecasted construction contracts 
totaling $155.8 billion next year, only 2 
percent more than this year's anticipated 
level of $152 billion. Engineering News- 
Record predicted that construction con- 
tract volume, excluding homebuilding, 
would climb about 10 percent this year 
followed by an increase of up to 7 to 8 
percent in 1979. However, the magazine 
estimated that construction cost increases 
of 6 to 7 percent will stunt real growth 
next year to slightly more than 1 percent. 

“The conditions that supported the 
recovery of the construction market, and 
helped it reach full-capacity operation for 
the first time in five years, no longer exist," 
said George A. Christie, president of 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Co. 
Christie believes that the three-year ex- 
pansion of the construction market is 
drawing to a close due to an environment 
of worsening inflation, high mortgage 
rates, budgetary restraints and slowing 
economic growth ( see mid-May, p. 18 
for last year's predictions). 

“This change is one from expansion to 
stability and marks the beginning of a 
sequence of things to come,” Christie said. 
"The industry is not headed for anything 
like the 1974-75 collapse. But, in fact, the 
final years of the '70s may prove to be 
something of a transition period in the 
evolution of the construction cycle." 

Dodge /Sweet's anticipates a moderate 
decline in housing which will “tip the bal- 
ance toward a small, 5 percent decline in 
total physical volume of new construction 
next year." Inflation will boost the prices 
to a value 2 percent higher than 1978's 
amount. 

However, immediately after President 
Carter announced actions to increase the 
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value of the dollar on world money mar- 
kets, housing industry officials predicted 
quickly escalating mortgage rates, less 
available mortgage money and a slow- 
down in home building. 

Carter proposed tightening the money 
supply by a sharp increase in U.S. interest 
rates, designed to attract back to this 
country more dollars now held abroad. 
The Federal Reserve Board raised its dis- 
count rate a full percentage point to a 
record 9.5 percent. The Fed also moved 
to tighten credit by requiring banks to 
hold more of their deposits in reserve. The 
Treasury plans to issue $10 billion in 
foreign-dominated U.S. securities to lure 
private holders of West German marks, 
Japanese yen and Swiss francs to lend 
their currencies to the U.S. And gold sales 
will be quadrupled to 1.5 billion ounces 
a month beginning this month. 

The package amounted to a complete 
turnabout of Administration policy. Ad- 
ministration officials said they acted from 
fears that further declines in the dollar’s 
value would raise prices on imported 
goods so much it would knock the bottom 
out of any anti-inflation efforts. But critics 
say that higher interest rates could reduce 
borrowing and choke off economic growth, 
possibly leading to a recession. 

Raising the discount rate “will send 
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“You set stone with your 
ands and your héart! 


Rich Jarboe, a masonry craftsman for 20 
years, knows that good stonemasonry 
requires both skills and commitment: 

“It takes a lot of pride to set stone 
and marble—to do it right. It's in 
your heart. It's in your hands. It's 
what I like to do." 

The work that he and other stone 
masons did on the East Building, an 
addition to the National Gallery of Art* 
in Washington, D.C., shows why: 

*[ brought my whole family here and 
took them through a two-hour tour 
of this whole place. When I walk 
away from this job, I'll be proud of 
it. I'll stand out there in the street 
and take a look at it. It's always 
going to be here for me and my 
family to see." 

People with the kind of pride that 
Rich Jarboe has in his skills, and the 
kind of love that he has for the materials 
he works with (“It’s natural stone. It's 
beautiful. It's easy to take care of.") are 
the foundation and strength of the 
masonry system of building. 

Masonry craftsmen work with the 
finest materials ever devised for build- 
ing — brick, block, stone, marble, tile, 
terrazzo, mosaics and plaster. Their 
skills match the materials. Together 
they create a building system that is 
beautiful, permanent, requires little 
maintenance, provides excellent fire 
protection, has great structural capabil- 
ities, is remarkably flexible, helps make 
buildings more thermally efficient, and 
is economical. 

There are thousands of reasons 
why your next building should be 
masonry. Rich Jarboe is one of them. 


International 
IM Masonry Institute 


(The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors of the U.S. and Canada) 


823 15th Street, N.W., Suite 1001 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 783-3908 


*1.M. Pei and Partners, architect. 
Weiskopf & Pickworth, structural engineer 
Atlas Tile & Marble Works, Inc., marble contractor. 


Local #2, D.C., Stone and Marble Masons, 
Craftsmen: The Heart and Hands of Masonry international Union of Bricdayers and Allied Craftsmen. 
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Wellco introduces Noble 
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with the enduring elegance of Anso-x nylon 


"Suede Plus”... a sumptuous Business Carpet from 
Wellco. This richly colored velvet plush provides the 
closest to wool look on the market today in tough 
economical nylon. Every decor can now have an 
aura of matchless elegance thru Anso-X 
NaturaLuster nylon. 


Consider the range of twenty five colors that help 
make Suede Plus a designer's dream. A spectrum 
ranging from subtle earth tones thru vivid brights 
and delicate pastels. And Wellco offers special 
custom shades, as well. Suede Plus is dense, rich 
and velvety to add luxury and elegance to any 
installation. Heat set for appearance retention and 
Scotchgard protected for easier maintenance. 
Anso-X NaturaLuster nylon was an easy choice for 
Wellco's total service organization that concentrates 
100% on commercial carpet. A key factor in their 
choice is Anso-X nylon's outstanding receptivity to 
dyestuffs which makes possible the fresh, vibrant 
color styling you'll like best about Suede Plus. 

The commercial marker demands both style and 


performance in carpet and Wellco's Suede Plus 
certainly offers this unique combination. 


All commercial carpets made with Anso-X nylon 
are engineered for superior performance. 


e Anso-X "reduced soiling” fibers for outstanding 
appearance retention. 

• Permanent static control. 

e Rigorous performance tests, including a 100,000 
tread floor test for every cut-pile style. 

e The strongest wear and static guarantees in the 
industry; a lifetime anti-shock guarantee as well as 
free replacement if any portion of the carpet 
wears more than 10% in five years. That's the 
Allied Chemical Guaranteeth™ . . . the guarantee 
with teeth. 


ls it any wonder that Anso-X NaturaLuster nylon is 
Wellco's first choice when styling carpets of 
elegance and sophistication. For more reasons why 
ir should be your choice — and for a free brochure 
on all Wellco Business Carpets, write or call Allied 
Chemical Corporation, Fibers Division, 1411 
Broadway, New York, NY 10018 (212) 391-5079. 
Ask for a Commercial Carpet Specialist. 


ANSO-X means enduring elegance for carpeb corporation 
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The Economy from page 10 

mortgage interest rates to all-time highs, 
while housing production will inevitably 
drop and unemployment will increase," 
warned Vondal S. Gravlee, president-elect 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders. Kenneth Thygerson, chief econ- 
omist for the U.S. League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, said that mortgage rates could 

hit 11 percent—or even higher—within a 
month or two and mortgage money could 
begin to dry up within two to three 
months. Consequently, the league revised 
downward its forecast of housing starts 
next year, from 1.75 million to 1.65 mil- 
lion. 

The high mortgage rates are likely to 
prevail throughout the winter, or until 
some dramatic action eases inflation, in- 
dustry officials speculated. In addition to 
higher mortgage rates, officials say that 
home buyers may face higher down pay- 
ment requirements and other curbs in the 
availability of mortgage money, but they 
predict that the total impact on the hous- 
ing industry might not be as great as in 
the recessions of 1974 and 1969. 

The Fed's decision to raise the discount 
rate from 8.5 to 9.5 percent means that 
nationally chartered banks may charge up 
to 10.5 percent on home mortgages even 
if state laws set lower ceilings. Regulation 
of mortgage rates of savings and loan asso- 
ciations and saving banks varies from 
state to state. Many state banks, in states 
with low ceilings, have already cut back 
sharply on mortgage loans or have pulled 
out of the market altogether. In states with 
high rate ceilings or where there aren't 
any limits, banking executives agree that 
mortgage rates are likely to continue ris- 
ing. But, even with higher interest rates, 
some bank executives remain optimistic 
that the demand for mortgages will not 
decrease. 

An executive vice president of Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco, believes 
that mortgage rate increases will have a 
“minimal” effect on housing demand in 
California, a feeling that is echoed in Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas and elsewhere. Officials 
predict that the strong demand caused by 
large numbers of new household forma- 
tions and the incentive to buy homes as an 
inflation hedge will keep the demand brisk. 

Meanwhile, The 1979 Dodge/Sweet's 
Construction Outlook also predicted the 
following for the coming year: 

* nonresidential building contracts total- 
ing $44.8 billion for a 5 percent gain over 
this year's estimated $42.7 billion; 

* residential construction of $68.3 billion, 
a 2 percent decline from this year's $69.5 
billion; 

* nonbuilding construction of $42.7 bil- 
lion, a 7 percent increase from the $39.8 
billion this year; 

* sharply rising interest rates, reaching a 
peak early in 1979, then retreating as the 
pace of economic activity slows; 
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* strengthening demand for construction 
and the best opportunities for growth in 
office and industrial construction, sewage 
and waste treatment facilities; 
* diminishing demand, but continuing at 
a high level, in one-family homes, stores 
and warehouses, streets and highway con- 
struction; 
* demand currently below potential, 
but some prospect for gain by multifamily 
housing, utilities construction, public ad- 
ministration buildings; 
* no-growth markets, where demand is 
depressed and not likely to improve next 
year, in school and hospital construction. 
Engineering News-Record predicts that 
both nonresidential and heavy construc- 
tion markets will fail to match this year's 
gains, although the outlook for industrial 
plant and commercial projects remains 
good. While office building contracts may 


The World 


increase by 10 percent, stores and shop- 
ping center construction may be the major 
soft spot in commercial construction activ- 
ity next year. Homebuilding is expected 

to decline, thwarted by rising mortgage 
rates and less mortgage money available, 
and contracts could drop by 2 percent by 
the end of 1979. 

Medical and educational facility con- 
tracts could gain some ground next year 
after a weak showing in 1978. Awards 
could climb 10 percent and 2 percent, 
respectively. 

Of the 206 design firms surveyed by 
Engineering News-Record, 63 percent 
expect hikes in the dollar value of 1979 
construction starts, 17 percent less than 
last year's survey. Over a quarter of the 
firms expect the same dollar volume of 
construction starts in 1979 as in 78. 
Nora Richter 


UIA Elects de Moll Its First 
President from the U.S. 


Louis de Moll, FAIA, has been elected 
president of the 70-nation International 
Union of Architects (UIA ). He is the 
first U.S. architect to head the worldwide 
organization in its 30-year history. 

De Moll, president of AIA in 1976, de- 
feated Rafael de La-Hoz of Spain for the 
three-year term of presidency. The elec- 
tion took place at UIA's world congress 
in Mexico City. 

“The time is at hand for UIA to take 
a giant step forward to become a useful 
instrument to all architects throughout the 
world," de Moll said. He envisions a 
greater role for the international body of 
architects in such concerns as energy con- 
servation, technology, housing, historic 
preservation and architectural education. 
“Never before,” he said, “has a more 
effective, efficient and responsive UIA 
been needed to help architects help each 
other in defining changing roles through- 
out the world to provide a common re- 
source to influence international govern- 
mental relations, and to exchange useful 
information.” 

De Moll, who succeeds Jai Rattan 
Bhalla of India as UIA president, is chair- 
man of the board of Ballinger, a Phila- 
delphia architectural and engineering firm. 
Long active in AIA, he served as vice 
president and chairman of many commit- 
tees before assuming the Institute presi- 
dency. He has represented the U.S. on the 
UIA work group on working places, and 
participated in this group's conferences in 
Rio de Janeiro, Budapest and Detroit. In 
1972 and 1975, he was a delegate to 
assemblies of the Panamerican Federation 
of Architects Associations. 


The UIA meeting, attended by about 
7,000 architects, examined the role of 
the architect in national development. 
In addition to de Moll, the six other 
U.S. delegates to the UIA meeting were 
Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, president of the 
Institute; Charles E. Schwing, FAIA, 
president elect; David O. Meeker Jr., 
FAIA, executive vice president; Luis 
Torres, AIA, of Puerto Rico, and past 
AIA presidents S. Scott Ferebee Jr. 
FAIA, and William Marshall Jr., FAIA. 


Foreign Registration Reciprocity 


Delegates from 11 nations and four Cana- 
dian provinces passed a resolution at the 
fifth International Conference on Archi- 
tectural Registration to make every effort 
"to simplify the international acceptability 
of architectural professional expertise and 
qualifications, while fully maintaining the 
legal requirements governing accounta- 
bility in all jurisdictions." Sponsored by 
the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards and its British coun- 
terpart, the Architects Registration Coun- 
cil of the United Kingdom, the conference 
took place in Washington, D.C., in 
October. 

The delegates also passed unanimously 
a resolution on exchange of registration 
data among participating jurisdictions. 
Represented at the conference were Aus- 
tralia, Bermuda, Denmark, Ireland, Italy, 
Nigeria, Spain, Singapore, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S., West Germany and 
the Canadian provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
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Thanks to the energy crisis, you're 
probably giving a lot of today's building 
materials a second look. 

The facts on glass may surprise you. 

In many buildings, large window areas 
are actually helping conserve energy. 
Through the proper use of daylighting 
and reduced artificial lighting, energy 
consumption can be cut. 

Building owners are also finding that 
windows not only give office employees 
a better outlook on their world, but 

on their work. Studies have shown 
that worker performance levels and 
the amount of window area in the work 
environment often go hand in hand. 
Want details? Send for "Predicting 
Daylight as Interior Illumination; a 
43-page definitive study on building 
design to conserve energy and 
increase visual performance. 

Libbey- Owens-Ford Company, 

811 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
Or contact your LOF architectural repre- 
sentative for an Energy Savings Analysis. 


General American Life National Headquartéts, St. Louis, Mo 
Architects: Johnson/Burgee, New York 
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RESTRUCTURE 
YOUR THINKING 
ABOUT BRICK. 


WE'VE 
RESTRUCTURED 
THE TECHNOLOGY. 


Introducing Acme's Engineered 
Brick Design. 


The oldest man-made building 
material is brick. For centuries, 
designers have been using brick as a 
major form giver. 


And there will always be the 
classic solutions to design problems. 
But in keeping with the advanced 
technology now available to you, 
today's architect, we have replaced 
the intuitive with fact. 


Acme Brick is pioneering the 
use of Engineered Brick Design. 
Brick buildings can now be designed 
taller. Composite structural systems 
can be employed to increase spans 
allowing a more flexible building 
layout. The use of high bond mortars 
have given brick design a new 
architectural vocabulary. The 
structural integrity of Engineered 
Brick Design walls carrying the load 
can eliminate entirely the need for a 
skeleton structural frame. 


With this design purity comes 
economic advantages. The cost of 
the structural frame alone on many 
buildings is as much as 25% of the 
total construction cost. With Acme 
Engineered Brick Design, structure 
and exterior walls combined often 
cost just over 10% of the total 
building price. 


Although not all buildings lend 
themselves to the use of Engineered 
Brick Design in its loadbearing 
application, all buildings can benefit 
from the many all-around advantages 
of brick. Use them with great 
flexibility to provide the best solution 
to your design requirements. 

Acme Brick manufactures a 
building product to the highest 
standards in a wide range of colors, 
textures, sizes and shapes. We can 


help with your unique design 
problems through our extensive 
technical services group, new 
products developments or testing 
facilities. : 


Contact us if we can help on 
your next commission. Call collect 
214-748-0276, or write Acme Brick 
Technical Services, 2821 West 
Seventh Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
76107. 


ACME BRICK. THE BEST 
ALL-AROUND BUILDING MATERIAL. 
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Chaotic Liability Situation 
Found in Construction Process 


There is a “lack of understanding of 
authority and responsibility and a lack of 
coordination and communication" among 
the persons involved in the construction 
process—owners, designers, contractors, 
manufacturers and suppliers, labor, in- 
surer and bonder, the legal profession, all 
levels of government and the general pub- 
lic. Such differences “cause ambiguity or 
inequity in allocation of liability and in- 
crease the likelihood of costs in disputes." 
Nor, currently, is there any *adequate 
system or mechanism" for assigning re- 
sponsibility and liability for construction 
risks in a clear and equitable manner. 
These are among the conclusions drawn 
in a recently issued report entitled “Ex- 
ploratory Study on Responsibility, Lia- 
bility and Accountability for Risks in 
Construction," published by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

The report was prepared by the Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board's commit- 
tee on responsibility, liability and ac- 
countability for risks in construction, 
chaired by John Wurz, AIA. Its conclu- 
sions and recommendations are based on 
three workshops and a summary confer- 
ence in which knowledgeable participants 
discussed the risks inherent in construc- 
tion which place ever-increasing burdens 
on society and the individual citizen. The 
report identifies critical problems and 
suggests that concerted action be initiated 
by all persons involved in order to resolve 
the issues and to bring about constructive 
change. 

Among the other conclusions: 

* There is "no clear understanding and 
recognition on the part of all parties to 
the construction process that risks are 
inherent in construction." Both avoidable 
and unavoidable risks must be analyzed, 
responsibility assigned and continuous 
monitoring undertaken to mitigate their 
adverse impact on the construction 
process. 

* "Delays that cannot be known or pre- 
dicted adequately result in the greatest 
losses to all parties—but most particu- 
larly to the owner and the general pub- 
lic." Even delays that are predictable 
have a serious impact. 

* Unwarranted delays caused by govern- 
mental regulations and control “exacer- 
bate serious losses both in time and 
money." 

* Insurance and surety industries have 
suffered tremendous losses in the con- 
struction market, making premiums un- 
acceptably high or unavailable for cer- 
tain types of coverage, regardless of cost. 


Hence, the traditional practices of deal- 
ing with liabilities through insurance and 
bonding are no longer adequate. 

* “The costs incurred in dispute resolu- 
tion are among the most serious losses 
associated with risks and liabilities in 
construction and represent a nonproduc- 
tive expenditure of time and funds." The 
current procedures for dispute resolution 
through litigation and “quasi-judicial ap- 
proaches are not responsive to the eco- 
nomical and expeditious execution of the 
construction process." 

All parties to the construction process, 
the committee says, “must recognize the 
imperative need and assume the respon- 
sibility for a solid program of risk analysis 
and risk management." Further recom- 
mendations include an examination of 
the responsibilities and procedures of 
government agencies at all levels to mini- 
mize unwarranted delays “due to over- 
lapping, overlaying, conflicting and 
poorly defined jurisdictions and controls"; 
identification of decision-making roles at 
all levels of the construction process, 
with requisite responsibility and author- 
ity assigned; definition of contractual 
language for clarity and to allocate re- 
sponsibility and liability for known and 
unknown conditions; analysis of alterna- 
tive insurance modes and availability and 
of procurement of construction and its 
management, and greater emphasis in 
educational and training programs on risk 
awareness and on potential liabilities. 

BRAB calls for its exploratory effort, 
"which involved so many creative and 
responsive individuals," to be continued 
by the initiation of a series of in-depth 
studies. BRAB promises “to continue its 
efforts in the belief that the nation must 
resolve the complex issues involved and 
to realize the benefits that can accrue to 
society from technological innovation 
and timely and cost-effective construction 
that is environmentally and otherwise 
sound." 


Standardized Accounting Manual 
Is Fully Revised in New Edition 


AIA has published a completely reviseti 
version of Standardized Accounting for 
Architects, first published in 1950 and 
revised in 1954. This new edition brings 
the accounting system presented therein 
into conformity with AIA's entire finan- 
cial management system. It supersedes 
previous editions and, to the extent where 
there is conflict, the accounting tech- 


niques given in AIA's Financial Manage- 
ment for Architectural Firms, published 
in 1970. 

Editor Alan B. Stover, AIA, formerly 
director of the documents division and 
now assistant legal counsel for the Insti- 
tute, says that the revised edition provides 
“a simple record-keeping procedure that 
will yield appropriate financial data for 
routine tax and accounting purposes and 
for monitoring the financial operations 
of a firm.” Designed for use by even the 
smallest architectural firm, the manual is 
applicable for the proprietorship or part- 
nership form of firm organization and, 
with minor adjustments, to corporate 
enterprises. The guide to accounting and 
financial management procedures covers 
such subjects as basic accounting princi- 
ples, standardized accounting procedures 
and payroll and project expense 
accounting. 

The document may be ordered from 
AIA’s publications marketing depart- 
ment. The price is $16 for members and 
$20 for nonmembers. For information 
about the appropriate forms to use in 
connection with the manual, write the 
publications marketing department or 
telephone Kathie Davis, (202) 785-7274. 


ke 
ismic Design of Fire Stations 
The AIA Research Corporation, under a 
grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, has issued a report entitled “Seismic 
Design for Police and Fire Stations.” Dur- 
ing an earthquake, such community ser- 
vices are critically needed for fire sup- 
pression, rescue and medical assistance. 
During the San Fernando earthquake of 
1971, for example, the need for major 
community services increased 300 to 700 
percent. After this earthquake, as the 
report indicates, there was disruption of 
the area’s fire and police services, although 
the earthquake was of moderate magni- 
tude. Without complete demolition, and 
even in areas where there are earthquake 
code requirements, a police or fire station 
can be damaged enough to become non- 
functional. 

The goal of the AIA/RC project was 
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Vulcraft joists and special 116" joist girders were fabricared co give new life co the Capit 
| i H 


of Court Shopping Center in Milwaúkee, Wisc 


Е 


HOW VULCRAFT 
HELPS OLDER 


SHOPPING CENTERS 
CLOSE IN ON 


THE COMPETITION. 


Consider this. 


Over half of all new shopping centers 


are enclosed malls. 


Then consider the plight of older, 
unenclosed shopping centers. It's difficult 
for them to compete with a mall that pro- 


tects shoppers from bad 
weather, is visually attrac- 
tive and offers expansive 
space for merchants. 
Unless they put 
Vulcraft overhead. 
Vulcraft's lightweight 
steel joists and joist gir- 
ders can quickly trans- 
form the appearance and 
appeal of an older shop- 
ping center And in doing 
so, help to minimize the 
weight load on existing 
structures, while increas- 
ing the available square 
footage. They can be 
delivered and erected in 


less time and with lighter weight equip- 


ment than conventional steel I-beams. And 


they can be made to fit specific size and 


The Capitol Court Shopping Center finds internal youth. 


VULCRAFT 


A Division of Nucor Corporation 


P.O. Box 3009, Florence, S.C. 29501 803/662-0381 P.O. Box 169, Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 ] 
P.O. Box 59, Norfolk, Neb. 68701 402/371-0020 P.O. Box 1000, St. Joe, Ind. 46785 219/337-5411 
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weight needs for design flexibility. 
For these reasons, you should consider 
Vulcraft products and expertise if you're 


involved with a shopping 
center remodeling. 

Simply contact your 
local Vulcraft represen- 
tative, or write PO. Box 
17656, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, 28211, for your 
Joist & Joist Girder Guide 
(See Sweet's 5.2VU). Or 
call (704) 366-7000. 

There's just no better 
way to close out compe- 
tition than to close in 
with Vulcraft. 


Owner: Capitol Court Corp. 

Joint Venture Partners: Winmar Co., Inc. and 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Design-Build Contractor: Pankow Const. Co. 
Architect: Charles Kober Associates 
Engineer: Svend Sorensen, Inc. 

Steel Framing System: McLean Steel, Inc. 


205/845-2460 P.O. Box 186, Grapeland, Tx. 75844 713/687-4665 
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*to explore, define and develop seismic 
design considerations to be used by the 
architectural and public safety professions 
in the planning, design, construction and 
operation of police and fire stations so that 
they can remain functional in the event of 
an earthquake." 

The report documents issues and pos- 
sible design solutions. Among the topics 
covered are site design, building form, 
Space criteria, nonstructural systems and 
components and equipment. A design 
checklist and commentary are included 
under each topic, along with diagrams and 
drawings. Other sections of the report 
deal with case studies, emergency operat- 
ing centers, seismic renovation and multi- 
hazard design. 

Copies of the report are available in 
limited numbers without charge. Write: 
Earle W. Kennett, AIA/RC, Institute 
headquarters. 


Voluntary Mediation Approved 
In Construction Disputes 


A new system for settling construction 
disputes through voluntary mediation has 
been approved by the American Arbitra- 
tion Association's committee on national 
construction industry arbitration 
(NCIAC). The committee is composed 
of representatives of organizations in the 
construction industry, including AIA. 

In commenting on the use of mediation 
to resolve construction disputes, Michael 
F. Hoellering, vice president of AAA, 
said that the suggestion had come from 
the construction industry which had rec- 
ognized the need for an informal proce- 
dure by which a dispute could be resolved 
in the early stages before becoming a 
serious problem. Voluntary mediation, he 
said, “minimizes the adversarial approach 
and eliminates the need to gear up for a 
formal arbitration or court proceeding. 
The design professional on the job would 
supplement the contract with a mediation 
clause, and NCIAC members would be 
encouraged to use a mediation system." 

Under the system, a mediator would 
participate impartially in the negotiations, 
advising all those involved. No one would 
be bound to accept the mediator's sugges- 
tions, and if settlement efforts fail, those 
involved are not precluded from request- 
ing arbitration at a later date. 

The procedure will be tested in a pilot 
program in the New York City area. 

Each party will pay a filing fee of $200, 
and the mediator will be compensated at 
a rate agreeable to all. The mediators will 
be selected from an existing panel of con- 
struction arbitrators and trained in media- 
tion techniques by AAA. 

Over the 12-month period, ending 
June 30, 1978, AAA administered a 
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record-making number of disputes—an 
increase of 170 cases over the preceding 
period. Among the 1,850 cases adminis- 
tered, the greatest number of claims in- 
volved a contractor or subcontractor and 
an owner (1,089). The second largest 
category involved subcontractors and 
contractors (339) and the third largest 
was comprised of owners and architects 
or engineers (237). Although there were 


Energy 


fewer cases involving design professionals 
and owners than previously, there was an 
overall increase of 32 cases involving 
contractors and design professionals. 

At its annual election, NCIAC elected 
Edward S. Noble, representing the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, 
as chairman for a one-year term. Carl L. 
Bradley, FAIA, representing the Institute, 
was elected vice chairman. 


Conservation Aspects of New Act 
Include Homeowner Tax Credits 


On Nov. 9 President Carter signed the 
National Energy Act, passed in the last 
hours of the 95th Congress (see Nov., 

p. 30). Under the leadership of Rep. 
Thomas P. O'Neill (D-Mass.), speaker 
of the House, what was in reality five 
separate bills were rolled into one, with 
only one vote permitted to ensure passage 
of the legislation that had taken 18 
months to come to a vote. 

The package focuses on energy con- 
servation rather than on penalties that 
might bring profligate energy consumers 
into line, as the Administration had advo- 
cated. Nevertheless, Energy Secretary 
James Schlesinger called the act a “his- 
toric turning point," saying the legislation 
puts into place “a policy framework for 
decreasing oil imports" by replacing oil 
and gas with abundant domestic fuels, 
reducing energy demand through im- 
proved efficiency, increasing production 
of conventional sources of domestic en- 
ergy through more rational pricing poli- 
cies and building a base for the develop- 
ment of solar and renewable energy 
sources. 

The legislation will gradually deregu- 
late natural gas, will require that most 
electric power and industrial plants con- 
vert to coal rather than using oil or natu- 
ral gas and will encourage utility com- 
panies to offer information and arrange 
financing for homeowners who want to 
make their dwellings energy efficient. 

Some highlights of the energy conser- 
vation aspects of the act: 

* Residential buildings: The legislation 
gives a nonrefundable income tax credit 
of 15 percent of the first $2,000 expended 
for insulation and energy conservation 
measures (maximum $300) in the tax- 
payer's principal residence. The credit is 
available for expenditures made between 
April 20, 1977, and before Jan. 1, 1986. 

Homeowners may also get a tax credit 
of 30 percent of the first $2,000 and 20 
percent of the next $8,000 (maximum 
$2,200) for the installation of solar, wind 
or geothermal energy equipment in the 
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principal place of residence. This is non- 
refundable income tax credit, but a credit 
carry-over is provided to the extent that 
the credit exceeds the taxpayer's liability. 
The credit applies to qualified passive as 
well as active solar systems. 

Extended to 1980 is a grants program 
for states to buy and install materials to 
weatherize dwellings of low-income fami- 
lies, particularly the elderly and handi- 
capped. Among the eligible materials are 
insulation, storm windows and doors and 
clock thermostats. The maximum for 
any dwelling unit is $800. Both owner- 
and renter-occupied residences are pro- 
vided for. Appropriations are $200 
million in fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 

The Government National Mortgage 
Association, under HUD, is directed to 
buy and sell home improvement loans for 
energy conservation measures, with pri- 
ority given to elderly and moderate- 
income families. A Ioan cannot exceed 
$2,500. Also, GNMA is authorized to 
purchase up to $100 million of reduced 
interest loans to homeowners and builders 
for the installation of solar heating and 
cooling equipment in dwellings. Up to 
$8,000 per unit is provided. 

HUD is also authorized to insure loans 
for energy conservation measures in 
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Competition 
in the ENR 500 
circuit is tough. 


During the past year we won the nod from 3296 of the nation's 
52 largest design-constructors to supply their E&O coverage. 
Among ЕМВ top 500* firms, Shand, Morahan's share of 
clients grew to an impressive 28% in the same period. 

What's the competitive edge that 


keeps attracting not only the largest 
architectural and construction firms t 


but firms of all sizes to our E&O 
liability program? It's insurance care- Shand Morahan 
fully customized by experts for the 3 


broadest possible coverage; with keeps winning 


limits of $20,000,000 or more. Add Es 
our competitive rates and you have h b h 

an E&O program that's way better t e Le matc es. 
than par. And our quick, courteous | 

service makes the business of pro- | 
fessional liability a pleasure. 

Shand, Morahan & Company is 
already the second largest under- 
writing manager for Architects and 
Engineers Professional Liability E&O 
in the U.S. Is the number one pro on 
the tour getting worried? He should be. 
After all, we're winning more and more 
big matches from him every day. 

Have your agent or broker call us 
and find out why. 


"Engineering News-Record, May 18, 1978 


EJ 
Fn Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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multifamily housing and to make grants 
and establish standards for such improve- 
ments in federally assisted housing. HUD 
also may make energy conserving im- 
provements in public housing. DOE and 
HUD are required to conduct studies of 
energy conservation in apartment build- 
ings and for the possible needs for man- 
datory standards in existing residential 
buildings. 

* Business credits: A 10 percent invest- 
ment credit is provided for businesses 
which install specified energy equipment, 
such as boilers for coal and recycling 
equipment. The credit applies to solar or 
wind energy equipment installed to gen- 
erate electricity or to heat or to cool or to 
provide hot water for use in an existing 
structure. Passive solar installations are 
not included. The credit is effective for 
construction, reconstruction or erection 
of a qualified structure from Oct. 1, 1978, 
through Dec. 31, 1982. This is refund- 
able credit; in other words, the taxpayer 
may receive a refund for the amount of 
credit which exceeds his tax liability. 
Investment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation are denied for new gas and 
oil boilers. 

* Schools and hospitals: Grants are au- 
thorized to states in the amount of $900 
million over the next three years to assist 
schools and hospitals to pay for energy 
audits and the installation of energy con- 
servation and solar energy measures. The 
grants will be made on a 50-50 matching 
basis. Eligible for grants are public and 
private nonprofit elementary and second- 
ary schools, colleges and universities, and 
hospitals. Also, $65 million is authorized 
over two years to conduct energy audits 
of public buildings. Eligible institutions 
include buildings owned by units of local 
governments and nonprofit nursing 
homes, community health centers, neigh- 
borhood health centers and orphanages. 
* State programs: Extended through fiscal 
year 1979 at an authorized total of $100 
million are grants programs established 
under the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act and the Energy Conservation 
and Production Act. 

The governor of a state may apply for 
grants to conduct preliminary energy 
audits. A "state plan" shall include the 
results of the preliminary energy audits 
conducted in accordance with prescribed 
guidelines; a recommendation as to the 
types of energy conservation projects 
considered appropriate, with an estimate 
of costs; a program for identifying per- 
sons qualified to carry out the energy 
conservation projects, and procedures to 
ensure that the funds are allocated among 
eligible applicants. 

* Federal solar energy demonstrations: 
Up to $100 million is authorized to dem- 
onstrate solar technology by undertaking 
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a three-year program for installation of 
solar equipment in federal buildings. 
Designed to stimulate the manufacture of 
solar equipment and to help lower its 
costs, the program is aimed at making 
solar energy systems more attractive for 
widespread commercial use. The federal 
government is also authorized in the 
amount of $98 million over three years to 
purchase photovoltaic energy devices for 
use in federal buildings. 

Energy audits are required for all exist- 
ing federal buildings, and each federal 
agency must retrofit a certain percentage 
of its total square footage with energy 
conservation measures or solar energy 
systems. By 1990, all federal buildings 
are to be retrofitted for maximum energy 
efficiency. All new federal structures must 
be designed to minimize life cycle energy 
costs. 

The secretary of DOE is required to 
establish energy performance targets for 
federal buildings and to take whatever 
action seems necessary to promote com- 
pliance to the maximum extent possible. 
The authorized appropriation to the sec- 
retary is not to exceed $2 million for 
fiscal year 1979 to carry out his duties 
in this regard. Mary E. Osman 


Significance of Solar Energy 
Assessed in Congressional Report 


Within 10 to 15 years, solar energy sys- 
tems could begin to play a significant role 
in meeting the nation's energy needs, 
given current energy prices and affirma- 
tive federal action. This conclusion is 
drawn by the congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment (OTI) in a re- 
cently issued report entitled “Application 
of Solar Technology to Today's Energy 
Needs.” 

The report, the result of a comprehen- 
sive study, contains 517 tables by means 
of which the architect, builder, developer 
or individual homeowner can compare 
typical monthly energy bills for energy 
obtained from conventional sources in 
combination with a variety of solar 
systems. 

The aim is to determine whether the 
use of solar units would save money and 
energy. Diagrams indicate the components 
used and estimate the effective cost of 
each component of the system. Charts 
illustrate use in buildings of varieties of 
standard gas, oil and electric heat and 
advanced energy conservation devices. 
Included are solar systems for heating 
water, for heating space hot water and for 
providing airconditioning as well as heat. 
Other systems include solar cell systems 
which produce electricity on site, solar 
equipment using engines to produce elec- 
tricity and systems providing heat for 
industry. 


The report is available from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office (stock num- 
ber 052-003-00608-1) for $8.75. Prior to 
this report, OTI presented to Congress in 
mid-1977 a preliminary study which dis- 
cussed policy, major impacts and con- 
straints on solar markets. 


New Energy Saving Buildings 
Hazardous to Occupants’ Health? 


“New buildings designed to save energy 
may be hazardous to your health,” says a 
press release issued by the Society for 
Clinical Ecology, an organization of 
physicians who believe that a patient's 
environment is often to blame for his ill- 
ness. At a recent conference, one of the 
doctors reported that he had two patients 
who “seemed to be suffering from the 
effects of working in a new federal build- 
ing in Dallas," although he hasn't been 
able to pinpoint the specific cause. At 
another conference, a doctor said that 
similar problems have arisen in Florida. 
He thought that the problem “was rooted 
in the “energy-saving' design of new 
buildings.” 

The health experts maintain that archi- 
tects “are sealing buildings to limit com- 
plete inside/outside air exchange to only 
one or two per hour in order to minimize 
the amount of energy needed to heat or 
cool exteriors.” In older buildings, they 
said, complete exchanges occur about 
eight times an hour. Cutting the air ex- 
change cycles to one every two hours, the 
doctors contend, means that new building 
occupants are working in “stale air” that 
could create health problems for many 
employees. 


$5.8 Million HUD Solar Grants 


HUD has made 96 grants totaling 
$5,805,959 for the installation of solar 
heating and domestic hot water systems 
in 4,849 housing units in 35 states and 
the District of Columbia. The demonstra- 
tions are part of the national program 
directed by the Department of Energy for 
solar heating and cooling of buildings. 
Since enactment of the Solar Heating and 
Cooling Demonstration Act of 1974, 
HUD has funded 470 residential projects, 
and more than 300 nonresidential solar 
projects have been funded under the 
DOE demonstration program. 

The first series of grants was made in 
January 1976. The current grants, made 
in March, with awards of $2,624,553 for 
2,002 units, complete the fourth series of 
cycle grants. The fifth series has not yet 
been decided, but a HUD spokesman 
says that it is likely that the grants will 
focus upon economical solar projects that 
combine both active and passive solar 
approaches. 

News continued on page 69 
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What Happened to the Year? 


For the profession, the Institute and the JouRNAL, this 
has been a year of growth and change —and, in sum, 
a good one. 

The building economy was back to normalcy, which 
means that it presented a mixed picture, with 
architectural activity intense in some areas and 
still somewhat stagnant in others. At least as many 
complaints were heard about finding personnel as 
about finding work, which is a good sign. The year is 
ending on a note of economic uncertainty, however 
(see page 10). 

As noted earlier in this space, with an AIA gold 
medalist who is a walking media event and an 
engaging and eloquent spokesman for architecture 
(or his view of it) this was a year in which architecture 
received more public attention than in any of recent 
memory. The debate over postmodernism and related 
issues continued at full force and spilled over into 
the public prints (most recently in a splashy Newsweek 
treatment). 

The Institute, for its part, for the first time saw its 
membership exceed 30,000 and, in a businesslike and 
widely acclaimed Dallas convention, settled issues of 
professional ethics that had bedeviled the profession 
for several years. The impact has been far from 
revolutionary, however. So far relatively few firms 
have used their new freedom to engage in contracting 
and advertising. (Some advice for those tempted to 
try the latter is on page 54). The year’s other major 
change in the Institute was installation of architect- 
public servant David Olan Meeker Jr. as executive 
vice president. 

The JounNar for the first time published 14 issues 
(which accounts for any note of weariness in this 
essay). Modesty forbids our mentioning awards won 
in 1978, but we have continued to grow in advertising 
revenue and (the surveys tell us) in readership. D.C. 
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The Architecture 
Of Escapism 


Disney World and Las Vegas. By John Pastier 


We pride ourselves on becoming an increasingly cultured nation. 


Every few weeks we get news of some heartening resurgence in 
the arts. We have witnessed, through the media, a steady succes- 
sion of booms and boomlets in ballet, museum construction, 
symphonic music, traveling shows of archeological treasures, 
theater, book publishing and public television. In an exceptional 
year, such as this one, we may even be told of the flowering of 
architecture. Perhaps distracted by all this heady publicity, we 
have meanwhile forgotten that sage of the '60s, Marshall 
McLuhan. 

He told us, and we all seemed to agree back then, that our 
emerging means of expression and recreation were becoming 
less overtly intellectual, verbal and linear (in his lexicon, “hot,” 
and in more current jargon, “left-brain”), and more visceral, 
tactile and open-ended (“cool,” “right-brain”). He told us that 
our newer and more popular forms of communication were 
hybrids, and that they took as their content older forms of ex- 
pression, and even older cultures. In his most famous and pro- 
vocative announcement, he equated the content of any commu- 
nication with the peculiarities of its medium of dissemination— 
“the medium is the message." 

McLuhan was exasperating most of the time, but he was also 
right most of the time, and he still is. We have forgotten his 
epigrams but we continue to behave as he said we did. In the 
self-absorbed and mellowed-out '70s, we drift away from deep 
meanings and galvanizing ideas toward seductive surfaces and 
personal gratification. We may sing the praises of opera and 
poetry, but when we vote with our feet we are far more likely to 
find ourselves standing in Disney World or Las Vegas than in 
Lincoln or Kennedy Center. 

This is not a lament, but only an observation. We rarely stand 
still in America, and themed amusement parks (of which gam- 
bling resorts are a specialized form) have come to represent the 
cultural cutting edge of this waning and imperfectly understood 
decade, just as the ambitious performing arts centers of a few 
years ago epitomized the thrust of their own time. 

Indeed, they may be even more accurate barometers of the 
state of our culture, since they do better than pay their own way 
and will never need foundation grants nor public fund raising 
drives. 

Just as architects were of necessity involved in the earlier 


Mr. Pastier is a teacher and architectural writer in Los Angeles. 
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phenomenon, so too are they visible in the current one. This 
time, however, their role is no longer as designers, but as “dis- 
coverers" and interpreters of our current grand scale environ- 
mental art form. 

It was Robert Venturi, Denise Scott-Brown and Steven 
Izenour who, not long after Tom Wolfe's paean to Las Vegas, 
took their Yale students to the Nevada desert metropolis. There 
they recorded and interpreted the delights of the strip, the small 
buildings and the big signs, and those observations were suffi- 
ciently well received to justify two editions of Learning From 
Las Vegas. Likewise, architects were among the first intellectuals 
to find good things to say about Walt Disney's miniature uni- 
verses in Orange County, Calif., and Orange County, Fla. Their 
encomiums have ranged from Peter Blake's uncritical praise of 
all that met his eye in the Florida Magic Kingdom to Charles 
Moore's more playful view that as we become more enlightened 
we will understand “the multiple realities of Disneyland," and 
even come to enjoy our cities as giant theme parks. 

What would McLuhan say? Perhaps he's already said it, but 


if not, the answer isn't hard to guess. Las Vegas and Disney 
World basically are immense and complicated mediums of com- 
munication, and take as their content earlier forms of informa- 
tion transfer and remnants of earlier cultures. These great 
pleasure places seem omnivorous in this respect, for they have 
appropriated every communication technology that can suit or 
be bent to their needs, and have borrowed as packaging an equal 
variety of human cultures and historic periods. They have then 
combined those borrowings into hybrid forms so densely layered 
that the phrase “mixed media" seems too ordinary and puny to 
do them justice. 

At a time when eclecticism is returning to architecture, it 
would be tempting to say that these two places helped keep that 
quality alive and vigorous when architects deemed it somewhat 
disrespectable. That would be true, but for the strict definition 
of the word eclectic: It means not only choosing from diverse 
sources, but it specifically means choosing the best. Disney 
World and Las Vegas are not so much interested in the best as 
they are in the most effective. In a pragmatic nation, they are 
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special monuments to pragmatism. Their aim is to provide the 
greatest pleasure for the greatest number, which means that they 
shoot for the middle nine times out of ten. There is no doubt 
that their marksmanship is good, since more than 10 million 
tourists visited Las Vegas last year, and Disney World’s annual 
attendance now exceeds 13 million. 

These two playgrounds, one for children and the other for 
adults, strive to be complete universes for all those millions of 
guests. They exemplify the art of environmental design carried 
up to certain limits which architects rarely are permitted to 
approach. What follows is an attempt to identify certain dimen- 
sions of those universes, not in a linear essay form, but through 
a series of discrete probes that are meant to be more in character 
with the McLuhanesque nature of the subjects. 

Parentage. Both places are colonies of Hollywood. Disney’s 
films provided both the economic foundation and creative per- 
sonnel for the original Disneyland, and that project’s limitations 
of space and development control led Disney to plan a larger 
and more perfect place on 27,400 acres of virgin Florida land. 
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Hollywood provided Las Vegas with several of its early casino 
owners and much of its performing talent, and Los Angeles has 
always been the prime source of tourists for the city. Its most 
currently successful hotel, the MGM Grand, is owned by the 
film company. Given their origins, it is not surprising that 
Disney World and Las Vegas look the way they do. 

Legendary heroes. Walt Disney is of course the reason for 
Disney World's existence. In a world of corporate anonymity, 
he has become a convenient and virtually mythical personifica- 
tion of all that the park contains and represents. Not since 
Versailles has a single person been so totally identified with such 
an important place, and even there, Marie Antoinette had sig- 
nificant design input. Interestingly, Disney could have been a 
Vegas legend as well, for he proposed a monorail running down 
the center of the Strip—an idea so public and practical that it 
had to be rejected by a town that caters to private fantasies. So, 
instead of Disney, Las Vegas is personified by one shadowy 
figure and many shady characters. Howard Hughes, a great 
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acquirer of hotels but builder of none, lived most of his last days 
there, apparently as a tortured and emaciated recluse hopelessly 
dependent on codeine. Perhaps even more identified with Vegas 
is The Mob, easily as elusive and mysterious as Hughes himself. 
Whether it plays a real role in Las Vegas or not, The Mob gives 
the desert town a detective-story aura of terror and romance that 
adds considerably to the ambiance. Both places, theatrical 
experiences that they are, cast their prime authority figures well, 
although in black and white roles: solid and wholesome in the 
first case, ephemeral and mysterious in the second. 

Time and the inverted global village. Disney World and Las 
Vegas are quintessential McLuhanesque settlements in that 
they exist purely for the purpose of producing a transitory ex- 
perience rather than a tangible product or practical service. But 
in one sense they invert a major tenet of his faith, the global 
village concept that electronic communication will eliminate the 
effects of isolation and distance and create a single worldwide 
community of experience. But rather than his vision of an entire 
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planet staying put in the New York City, Podunk Junction, 
Aspen or Katmandu yet sharing experiences and thoughts in- 
stantaneously as though within hearing of some omnipresent 
tom-tom, Disney World and Las Vegas require strict physical 
attendance. 

But to offset this inconvenience of place, they efface some of 
the normal demands of time. The Orlando theme park remains 
open year-round, and offers its visitors a variety of historic 
periods to inhabit. But periods may not be the best way to look 
at Disney’s treatment of the time dimension. Even though it is 
so much a part of our contemporary consciousness, it strives to 
obliterate the present by theming only the past and the future. 
Just as it does not include central Florida as one of the myriad 
choices of locale it offers guests, so too does it preclude the 
option of contemporaneousness in its otherwise broad offering 
of time frames. 

Las Vegas does just the opposite. It lives for the moment, and 
intensifies the sense of present time by eliminating public clocks 


Contrasting places that play similar societal roles. 


and even excluding the temporal clue of daylight from its most 
essential spaces, the casinos and showrooms. By insulating them 
from the precise measurement of time and the sense of its 
passage, Las Vegas allows its patrons to experience the present 
moments as intensely as the inhabitants of a preindustrial society. 
The social contract. In the public mind, Nevada was once 
synonymous with divorce and Las Vegas still evokes visions of 
loose living. Prostitution is legal in the state under local option, 
and though it is barred from Clark County, one local guidebook 
estimates that there are 3,000 full-time prostitutes in the urban 
area. The classified phone book furthermore lists four pages 
worth of escort services. But consenting adults also enter into 
more conventional and permanent arrangements. In 1977, 
105,000 people were married there, nearly nine times as many 
as were divorced. This is an amazing number for a metropolitan 
area having only about 250,000 adults, and it sustains a local 
matrimonial industry that is visible both in the Yellow Pages 
(28 columns) and in the form of two dozen wedding chapels 
located on the main boulevards in the midst of liquor stores, 
gas stations, motels and casinos. Bone-dry Las Vegas, almost as 
an afterthought, has become the Niagara Falls of our generation. 
Disney World does not attract so many newlyweds, but it 
does cater to them a few years later when the couples have 
become families. The average visitor’s household has between 
60 and 100 percent more children than is the American norm 
(Disney statistics seem to fluctuate on this point), and even the 
on-site hotel rooms reflect that fact by being designed oversize 
and furnished to sleep a large family. (Since room rates are flat, 
couples and smaller families in effect subsidize the larger ones. ) 
Thus, both places share a surprising attribute: They are 
potent and conservative socializing forces in a generally atom- 
ized society. Their programmed entertainment also reflects this 
bent. As one Los Angeles show-business photographer puts it: 
“There’s nothing new in Las Vegas. It’s a place that supports all 
the old values.” And, clearly, Mickey Mouse and Abe Lincoln 
yield nothing to Liberace and Wayne Newton as all American 
symbols. Even more than in Las Vegas, the Disney shows are 
dedicated to the generally comforting, if not really accurate, 
proposition that America is changing rapidly in a technological 
sense, but hardly at all socially and culturally. In an often 
bewildering world, Americans look to these entertainment 
Meccas as Gibraltars of stability, and as havens of both the 
familiar and the familial. 
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Morphology. Disney World's theme park, its main parking lot 
and its two closest hotels are arranged to form a mandala of four 
nodes threaded together by a monorail loop that encircles a 
central lagoon. This classic pattern, symbolic of the universe, 
can be discerned in finer scale and greater detail within the 
"Magic Kingdom" itself. There, six paths radiate from a circular 
plaza centered on a small island ringed by a meandering moat. 
All the park attractions lie outside this water body, and that 
ensemble of structures is in turn ringed by the looped track of a 
steam railway. This cosmic diagram is completed by an under- 
world in the form of a subterranean corridor providing passage 
for workers and utility lines. Consciously or not, the Disney 
designers have borrowed for their site plan an ancient metaphor 
of creation itself. 

The form of Las Vegas is also archetypical. The downtown 
Casino Center (photo, previous pages) lies on a squarish grid 
askew to the compass but parallel to the railroad that gave the 
town life. Here is a small American downtown grown large and 
specialized but keeping its regular and fine grained framework. 
Las Vegas Boulevard, site of the more lavish hotels and casinos, 
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epitomizes that other essentially American street form, the strip. 
Called just that by tourists and residents alike, it is defined by 
three miles of significant development plus a fourth of lesser 
intensity. A pronounced bend in the center of the denser stretch 
accomplishes the transition between the diagonal railroad rout- 
ing and the parallels and meridians of the dominant county grid. 

Scale and space in the fun zone. Disney World is built on a 
looser scale than its California ancestor. Its streets are wider, 
both to carry more people and because computer analysis pre- 
dicted that its more complex layout would make visitors pause 
at diverging paths and thus consume more space. Wider streets 
dictated taller building facades, and some Disney connoisseurs, 
including Philip Johnson, find the intimacy and crowding in 
Disneyland more satisfying than the larger spaces of Disney 
World. 

Even so, one could hardly accuse the Florida park of monu- 
mentalism. Main Street is only 55 feet wide (this and all follow- 
ing dimensions are approximate), far less than the 80- to 100- 
foot widths of principal streets in America's horse and buggy 
days. Its blocks range from 125 to 155 feet long, a compactness 
far beyond Jane Jacobs' fondest dreams. The town square is 
only 145x210 feet, including streets, and its green space is just 
a sixth of an acre. 

The great axial vista between Cinderella's Castle and the rail- 
road station encompasses three plazas, two city blocks, an island 
and two strips of water, yet totals just 900 feet—the distance 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues in New York City. The 
adjoining buildings are correspondingly miniaturized: Ground 
floors are only seven-eights full height, and successive stories 
diminish progressively so that the third floors are about half size. 

The Disney concern with scale and space, although very 
effective, does not come out of any environmental design tradi- 
tions. The compression of size and manipulation of relative 
scale stems from Walt Disney's hobby of model railroading, 
where space is always at a premium, and from film set design, 
where similar illusions are also mandated by tight quarters. 

The effect of such tricks is to make the viewer feel comfortable 
and important. 

In Las Vegas, space varies. Downtown's Fremont Street is 
both intimate and strongly bounded by casino signs that also 
serve as walls. It is both humanly scaled and theatrically impres- 
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Opposite, Disney World overview and Main Street. Top, the 
Strip rises from sprawling V egas. Spatially leaky by day (below), 
the Strip takes on bright boundaries by night (above). 
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sive, and could be seen as the neon-clad counterpart to Disney’s 
Main Street. The Strip presents quite a spatial contrast. Devel- 
opment, though intense, is also loose and scattered. By day, 
there is really little space in the architectural sense, and one 
must be in a moving car to discern what feeling of space there 
is. At night, the dark void and the bright and moving lights of 
the casinos and their signs transform the amorphous space into 
a tangible one bounded by brightness rather than surface. The 
scale is still automotive, but it now seems appropriately 
processional. 

Political jurisdictions and physical form. In Las Vegas, the 
boundary line between city and county is nearly as evident in 
reality as it is on the map. The northern reaches of Las Vegas 
Boulevard lie within city limits, and zoning plus closely spaced 
streets and small property holdings all preclude the development 
of the characteristically immense Strip casino/hotels found to 
the south. The major downtown hotels occupy a relatively com- 
pact area called casino center, which has as its focus a few 
intense blocks of Fremont Street. In-city gambling, lodging and 
strolling take on a strongly urban form, while the county juris- 
diction has spawned a far looser and basically linear pattern for 
those same functions. 

Disney World has a remarkably private form of government 
called the Reedy Creek Improvement District, where voters and 
elected officials must all be property owners. Disney World 
owns almost all the land in this 43-square-mile jurisdiction, and 
it sells five-acre parcels to individuals it would like to serve as 
directors. (These people customarily sell the land back when 
their terms are over.) This means that the Disney organization 
has an exceptionally free hand to master-plan, zone and build 
on its own property, with few of the normal reviews and con- 
straints by county or state government. Disney World has its 
own building code stressing performance standards, and it has 
thereby been able to build two hotels from prefabricated steel 
modules. Within the improvement district there are two small 
incorporated cities populated by a total of perhaps 50 Disney 
employees. In combination with the improvement district, this 
unique governmental arrangement means that the physical form 
of Disney World is and will be whatever the Disney organiza- 
tion, its participating companies and economic factors indicate 
is best. 
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Skylines. When Venturi observed that the typical Strip buildings 
were overshadowed by their signs, there were already strong 
exceptions to the pattern. With the passage of time, his statement 
becomes even less true—Las Vegas has dozens of tall buildings, 
one as high as 31 stories, and most major hotels have towers 
that loom over their signs. Downtown, these towers are close 
enough together to actually create discernible architectural 
spaces between them, and even the city hall in this town of wide 
open spaces has taken a tower configuration. In its randomness, 
the skyline of Las Vegas expresses the competitive process that 
is the dominant planning mechanism of the city, but in Disney 
World the opposite is true. In the theme park there are but two 
vertical landmarks, Cinderella's Castle and Space Mountain, 
one representing the past and the other the future. Just outside 
the park, the present is manifested in the 14-story Contemporary 
Hotel. These towers' wide, even spacing and temporal symbol- 
ism reflect the sort of formal control made possible by a single 
planning and development entity, and the same discipline 
extends to another Disney site six miles away. There, at Lake 
Buena Vista, four privately operated hotels form a cluster of 
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Top, mixed metaphors in Disney World as a riverboat glides 
by the Georgiana of Liberty Square. Left above, Disney's 
“Contemporary Hotel' and castle. Above, Vegas hotel towers 
over sign. Opposite, casino hotel of the 'fun theme' genre. 


towers, but their are such no one of them 
dominates the others. 

Theming and semiology. Walt Disney 
in California and expanded upon the idea in Florida. Within 
basic themed settings such as Main Street, Liberty Squar 
Adventureland, Fantasyland and Tomorrowland, the archi 
ture, the costumed attendants and even the street furniture must 
all reflect the intended illusion. To xample, th 
same stock metal trash receptacle is painted differently in each 
theme domain: In Ad 
bamboo wrapping 


invented the theme park 


classic 


nistic 
yn Main Street it sports P. Т. Barnum callig- 
raphy and in Tomorrowland it gets an abstract treatment in 
simple colors. 

But even before Dis 
evolving a pre 
is Neon City, 


entureland it is given an illu 


y's bold invention, Las Vegas was also 
matically theme ent. Its п 
It since the content of neon signs is one of words 


епуіг‹ 
and images, there are several evocative subthemes present in the 
names of the various hotels, motels and casinos. Unlike Disney's, 
the themes are all very much reflective of some local reality, 

however tenuous, and prominent among them are the Old West, 


the Desert or the Tropics, Fun, Wealth or even Gambling itself. 
The Old West lives in the Pioneer Club, Nugget, Hacienda, 
Frontier, Gold Dust, Hitching Post and a score of other names. 
The Oasis, Mirage, Sahara, Algiers and Dunes are joined by at 
least seven establishments with Desert in their name, and four 
more using the word sand. At least 20 more play on the same 
notion of the desert or the tropics in their titles. 


Fun is embodied in the Showboat, Circus Circus, Mardi Gras, 


Tivoli and Moulin Rouge, while wealth lurks in names such as 
Caesar's ice, the Mint, Money Tree and Gold Strike. No less 
than 20 places have names derived from gambling, ranging from 
Honest John's and Lucky Pierre's to Four Queens, Roulette, 
Black Jack, Jackpot and Par-a-Dice. The same metaphor is 
achieved on a classier level in Monaco and Monte Carlo. 

What Las V has done in all this McLuhanistic absorbtion 


of cultural forms seems even more ingenious than Disney, for in 
its theming it has shuffled fantasy and actuality in such a way 


that detecting the boundary is difficult. As a wag once said of 
Hollywood, if one takes the trouble to strip away all the fake 
tinsel, one will find there is genuine tinsel underneath. 
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Roots and graftings. Although it is a parvenu city, Las Vegas 
does have a history. Disney World does not, in the sense that 
there has been an organic process of habitation, growth, change 
and replacement. There has been only a centrally ordained 
development plan, scientifically phased, and the park has been 
open just seven years. Las Vegas is 10 times that age, and a 
visitor can see authentic old buildings and signs of the passage 
of time. It started out as a railroad town, but only with the 
legalization of gambling in 1931 did it slowly embark on its true 
destiny. The turning point came with prosperity after World 
War II, and the crucial event seems to have been development 
of the Flamingo Hotel by Buggsy Siegel. Designed in a restrained 
modern country-club style by a respected Los Angeles architect, 
Douglas Honnold, it set the precedent for the other postwar 
strip hotels to follow. Few tried to emulate the idea of con- 
scientious modern architecture, but they did abandon the older, 
more indigenous desert styles that had characterized the prewar 
city: Territorial Moderne, Arcaded Commonplace and Resort 
Hispanic. Ironically, modern architecture was seen as an exotic 
style, and it opened the gates for a departure from the authenti- 
cally interesting Vegas Vernacular to the stream-of-conscious- 
ness eclecticism that would eventually produce the Aladdin 
Hotel. 

But Las Vegas' success is based not so much on architectural 


Below, contrasting forms of diversion: a Vegas casino scene 
and a puffing (and energy-consuming) dragon in a Disney 

electrical parade. Opposite, the Alladin Hotel in Vegas. 
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effects as it is on the wholesale borrowing of cultural forms, 
among which architecture is the most tangible and permanent. 
The same is true of Disney, who has appropriated the great 
World's Fairs of the *30s, the main streets and county fairs of 
Midwestern America, the Chatauquas of the turn of the century, 
the studio backlots of Hollywood and the amusement parks that 
sprung up along the beach or at the end of the trolley line three 
generations ago. Las Vegas has taken the colossal electric signs 
of Piccadilly and Times Square, the dude ranch, Newark bur- 
lesque and the Parisian nude revue, a dozen different exotic or 
nostalgic architectural styles, the American evening automobile 
promenade called cruising and, most important, the concept of 
stardom: It has swallowed whole the most famous, rather than 
the best, output of the recording studios and the TV tube. Both 
places have digested their smorgasbords of sources sufficiently 
well to please 23 million well-paying guests a year. 

Energy. Location has made it inevitable that Las Vegas and 
Disney World would be highly dependent on energy. Their siting 
would have been commercially infeasible before the advent of 
airconditioning. In Las Vegas the problem is simply heat: July 
temperatures, even with the cooler desert nights, average over 
90 degrees and the record high is 117. Orlando is not quite so 
hot in summer, but is wiltingly humid, and being there in mid- 
year seems even more enervating than Nevada's higher tempera- 
tures. Condensation forms on the outside of airconditioned 
windows in the hotels and on the monorail cars, and even on 
camera lenses brought outside from indoors. The attractions at 
Disney World also are heavy energy users, since many of them 
are moving rides, and since several rely on electromechanical 
figures as performers. The nightly electrical parade is at least a 
symbolic energy consumer, for it resembles a scaled-down, 
traveling version of the famous signs on the Strip. 

Those Vegas trademarks were briefly dimmed during the 
energy crisis of 1973-74, but they now blaze forth in all their 
accustomed glory. Some have been replaced with mirrored ver- 
sions, which either reduce power consumption or provide a 
bigger visual jolt for the volt. Semimirrors are also appearing on 
many hotel windows in an attempt to cut down solar heat gain 
and, between the signs, windows and newly mirrored blank 
facades, Las Vegas now glitters by day as well as by night. 

In Disney World, there has also been concern with energy 
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effectiveness. The private utility district generates much of its 
own power, and uses waste heat from turbines to supply energy 
for airconditioning as well as steam and hot water. Disney also 
has built and occupied an experimental solar-powered office 
building, unfortunately windowless, where the sun's energy 
meets all the space heating and hot water needs, as well as 
80 percent of the cooling power. 

Transportation. Once again, location equates to massive energy 
use, this time to get customers to destinations far removed 
from major population centers. Las Vegas, although ranking 
only about 100th in metropolitan population, has roughly as 
many air passengers as Houston and places 20th nationally. 
Since it is remote, its four million annual round-trip fliers log 
considerable mileage en route. Disney World entertains a com- 
parable number of air travelers, again at great distance: Of the 
three most common origins, the closest is New York City, more 
than 950 miles away. 

After flying, the most energy-inefficient transportation method 
is the automobile, and it is the dominant source of customers 
for both resorts. Here Disney World stands out, since car trips 
account for a higher proportion of travelers and, most likely, 
longer average trips. Most of the Las Vegas motorists come from 
Los Angeles, slightly less than 300 freeway miles off. 

Internally, much of the movement in both places is on foot. 
In Las Vegas, downtown guests can walk everywhere, or they 
can take a taxi to the Strip. There are nine taxicab companies in 
town. Even guests of Strip hotels do considerable walking from 
one casino or showroom to another. Between the crowds on the 
sidewalks and the sheer numbers of cabs, Las Vegas at night 
looks very much like a horizontally stretched slice of Manhattan. 

Within Disney World, transportation is amazingly diverse. 
In many respects, the entire place is one big ride, from the 
monorail that glides through the lobby of the futuristic (and 
misnamed) Contemporary Hotel to the aerial tramway floating 
above the park, to the steamboats, motor launches, sailboats, 
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ferries and submarines that make up what is claimed to be the 
world's ninth largest navy, down to such nostalgic forms of 
ground transportation as horsecars, double-decker buses, fire 
engines and even miniature smogmobiles on miniature freeways. 

But the most nostalgic form of transportation, and the one 
that is shown the most concern, is shoeleather. (Or, in these 
times, 100 percent man-made materials.) Not only have Disney 
technicians provided an auto-free zone of comfortable scale, 
and not only have they scientifically dimensioned the streets to 
accommodate as many as 85,000 pedestrians a day, but they 
have made the streets out of an especially resilient rubberized 
asphalt. Disney's greatest ride is not the Pirates of the Caribbean, 
not Space Mountain and not even the monorail, but the oldest 
one of all —shank's mare. 

Looking Ahead. If there is any doubt that the worlds of Disney 
and Las Vegas are cultural lodestars of our decade, any such 
uncertainty should be dispelled by both their success and their 
many emulators. The equivalent of one-eighth of our populace 
visits these two playgrounds each year, usually traveling a con- 
siderable distance, and their numbers are increasing faster than 
the national growth rate. 

But Las Vegas and Disney World are only part of the picture. 
Disneyland is essentially similar to the Florida Magic Kingdom, 
and Reno and Atlantic City have suddenly begun to resemble 
Las Vegas. Even though legalized gambling was just voted down 
for southern Florida, the industry is experiencing its greatest 
American boom. Similarly, the newborn field of theme amuse- 
ment parks has over the last decade mushroomed to the point 
where there are 25 installations throughout the country. 

Altogether, nearly one American in two goes to one or 
another of those places each year, and thereby experiences the 
architecture of escapism. In the past, such a design genre would 
be no more respectable than some of the young ladies who stroll 
the Vegas Strip at midnight, but now that postmodernism is 
upon us those attitudes are open to change. 
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Walt Disney Productions, unfortunately, shuns outside archi- 
tects for most of its design work, so it will not be in a position 
to benefit directly from this sudden broadening of design vocab- 
ulary and esthetic sensibilities. There will be no Moores, Ven- 
turis, Tigermans nor any of the younger playful visionaries 
designing Disney’s future. In gambling, the odds are a bit better 
—Robert Venturi at least made design drawings for one Atlantic 
City casino hotel—but here too the leading lights of the profes- 
sion, whether pop architects or high stylists, seem to stand a far 
weaker chance than the less known specialists who have been used 
for such work in the past. It would be wonderful if postmodern- 
ism meant that our best regarded designers could now apply 
their wildest fancies to the architecture of escapism, but more 
likely they will have to remain content with an expansion of 
their old role as connoisseurs and interpreters of it. 

Tf so, they will not lack for source material. Disney World 
has just announced an expansion that will nearly double the 
firm's present investment in the park, consisting of a permanent 
world's fair and future-themed trade show. This $500-million- 
plus project is called EPCOT Center, and thereby hangs a 
disappointing tale. 

EPCOT stands for the Experimental Prototype Community 
of Tomorrow, and originally this was the title given to Walt 
Disney's last and most compelling vision. Not long before his 
death in late 1966, he had seized upon the notion of building 
an experimental new town of 20,000 residents on his newly 
purchased Florida property. It was to be an ever-changing exam- 
ple of the best ideas in urban technology, and its initial version 
was both ambitious and detailed. 

EPCOT was to be a radial city with an airconditioned, glass- 
domed, 50-acre downtown at its hub. Through traffic would pass 
below this core, and all local motor vehicles would move and 
park on two underground levels. The ground plane would be 
exclusively a pedestrian domain, and the levels above would 
contain short-haul *people movers" and longer range monorails 
going through and beyond the city. 

Downtown would also encompass a 30-story hotel, offices, 

a convention hall, theaters, restaurants and nightclubs, and 
would be ringed by high density apartments. Beyond that would 
be schools, churches and lower density housing arranged so that 
every unit faced a park. In Disney's own words, “EPCOT will 
be a living, breathing community, not a retirement village. It 
will be a working community. It will worry about preschool 
education, home environment, employment... , EPCOT will 
be no architectural monument, but it will be a showcase of what 
American ingenuity and enterprise can do." 

But Disney's vision was either not understood or not accepted 
by his successors. The EPCOT Center planned for completion 
in 1982 will most likely be charming and perhaps even be edu- 
cational, but it will certainly not be a living community or a 
lesson in urban planning. Visitors will see foreign-sponsored 
pavilions encircling a lagoon, and they will see optimistic Disney 
presentations about future prospects in energy, space, food pro- 
duction, information processing and transportation underwritten 
by some of America's largest corporations, but they will not see 
Walt Disney's working utopia. 

Perhaps that's as it should be. Robert Venturi has labeled 
the Disney domain as a symbolic American utopia, and it could 
be that we are really happier with symbolism than with any 
reality. It can be argued that in abandoning the field of enter- 
tainment for his last and greatest project, Walt Disney was 
turning his back on what he did best. 

Even without the real EPCOT, Disney World's role as the 
greatest amusement park in the known universe seems secure. 
Its competitors lack the obsessive concern for quality and detail 
that has become a trademark of the Disney organization, and 
even if EPCOT Center is merely an adult version of the present 
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theme park, it will still make a place that.is the best of its kind 
that much better. 

The continued dominance of Las Vegas over its competitors 
is less of a certainty. To see Las Vegas now is to see an amazing 
city in full flood. Most of the major hotels seem to be expand- 
ing or remodeling if they have not done so within the last few 
years. A major shopping mall opened earlier this year, and a 
second center with prestigious tenants is underway on the Strip. 
Retail sales, tourist and gambling revenue and construction 
activity have lately been increasing at an annual rate of 20 per- 
cent or better. Judging from all this activity, Las Vegas seems 
to be irrevocably consolidating its position as the gambling 
capital of Amerca and the middle-of-the-road entertainment 
capital of the world. 

But at the same time, its competitiors are also prospering. 
Atlantic City's sole casino, over its first five months, is taking in 
revenue at almost one-fourth the rate of all the Las Vegas 
casinos combined. Once the other major operators get more 
casinos and hotels on stream, won't their closer proximity to the 
nation's population centers draw business away from Nevada? 
And once a critical mass of business is reached, won't Atlantic 
City be able to compete for entertainment figures that are now 
identified as Las Vegas acts? 

Even Nevada has supplied competition in the form of sud- 
denly booming Reno, which was the state's gambling center up 
to about 30 years ago. Spurred by construction of an MGM 


Grand Hotel which boasts the world's largest casino (100,000 
square feet), Reno is awash with expansions and new construc- 
tion. With a setting that is both more scenic and richer in history 
than that of Las Vegas, plus its better proximity to ski resorts, 
Reno has natural advantages that are now being bolstered by 
vigorous promotion and cut-rate air fares from southern 
California. 

The extractive industries of the West have spawned scores of 
boomtowns over the last century or so, and most of them have 
eventually shrunken or died. Gambling is arguably an extractive 
industry, and Las Vegas is a boomtown without equal. Perhaps 
it will prove itself an exception by amassing enough physical 
improvements and human talent to assure it continued health 
and prosperity. But it also could be overtaken by other cities 
and lose its premier position in an essentially ephemeral 
economic activity. Of course, none of this is clear at present. 

Whatever the future may bring, it seems safe to say that in 
Disney World and Las Vegas we are witnessing the best ex- 
amples of this decade's great popular forms of environmental 


design. Perhaps these quintessential settings of the '70s will soon 
be supplanted by some new cultural form uniquely in keeping 
with the decade that is soon to arrive. But until they are, we 

can witness in them the four-dimensional realization of a great 
American dream: In their very different and very similar ways, 
Las Vegas and Disney World are places where it's Christmas 
every day of the year. O 
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Atlantic City Warily Welcomes a New Industry 


Gambling comes to the shrine of Miss America. By Allen Freeman 


Dowdy, somnolent Atlantic City is attempting a comeback with 
casino gambling. But this infusion of Las Vegas is causing dra- 
matic spasms, some quite painful, in New Jersey's fabled coastal 
resort of 42,000. 

A casino-studded Atlantic City is suddenly the gold mine of 
Resorts International, the promised land of a half-dozen other 
casino operators and the subject of press scrutiny on organized 
crime activities. It is the mecca of land speculators while a threat 
to the elderly and poor who have found haven in seedy Board- 
walk hotels and nearby rooming houses. It is a hope turned sour 
to some of the Boardwalk merchants of hot dogs, boat rides and 
kitsch, the passion of a consulting city planner and the source of 
opportunity for strong new architectural statements. At the same 
time, some of the architectural relics of the gay '90s through the 
roaring '20s ( Atlantic City's heyday and a period of elaborate 
hotel construction) are available to provide an alternative to 
the bland norm of Las Vegas casinos—if casino builders can 
be so persuaded. 

The voters of New Jersey approved casino gambling for the 
south Jersey resort in a statewide referendum on Nov. 2, 1976. 
It was a second attempt at passage and its success was attribut- 
able to an organization called the Committee to Rebuild Atlantic 
City, formed in late 1974 when the first referendum failed, and 
headed by a local lawyer, Joseph Lazarow, now the city's mayor. 
Resorts International and other prospective casino operators 
were major financial contributors. Local businesspeople and 
merchants also worked for the referendum. Martin Blumberg, 
AIA, chairman of the Atlantic County planning board, con- 
vinced the New Jersey Society of Architects/AIA to support the 
measure. It was “the only professional group with guts enough to 
take a stand,” he says. “The lawyers didn't; even the contractors 
refused because they thought they'd lose some of their church 
clients." Blumberg lobbied hard, as did many others. 

It has paid off big and fast for Resorts International, which 
got the jump on other potential casino operators by buying— 
two months before the referendum passed—the 1920s Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall (Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, architects) for 
$5.2 million, and spending $15 million to refurbish 561 rooms, 
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uec oum Top, a rolling chair on the Boardwalk at the 
turn of the century. Across page, a modern 


counterpart in front of the Dennis and redecorate its public spaces in a Las Vegas-cum-disco decor and 
Marlborough-Blenheim hotels. Above, the append acres of casino floor space with a thousand slot ma- 
Calfonte-Haddon Hall, which Resorts chines, a hundred blackjack tables and other game tables includ- 
International has converted into the East ing roulette, baccarat and craps. It opened in late May. As the 
Coast's first legal gambling casino. summer wore on, news of fantastic takes—in August, its average 


daily gross revenues were $759,208— was beginning to turn 
many of the small-time Boardwalk merchants sour. Many had a 
worse season than precasino 1977, a disappointment only partly 
blamed on excessive rain. 

“We're dying around here,” remarked a boat ride ticket seller, 
saying she'd like to have back the $100 she and other Board- 
walk operators contributed to the campaign to promote the ref- 
erendum. Explained the operator of one of the largest tourist 
attractions on the Boardwalk: “The local people who supported 
gambling thought that the daddies would bring their families, 
stay in Atlantic City hotels and gamble while mom shopped on 
the Boardwalk and the kids played on the beach. But it hasn't 
worked out that way. They stay at Cape May or Ocean City 
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The Boardwalk as “advanced urban geometry.’ 


where the rates are cheaper, and the parents drive in to gamble 
in the evening." 

A more optimistic umbrella/beach chair entrepreneur con- 
ceded that business was off in some of the shops, “but this time 
last year you could have shot a cannonball down here," she said, 
with a broad sweep of her arm down the still none-too-crowded 
Boardwalk. This summer she had seen lifeguards saving 
children and cops babysitting while parents were in the casino. Lm 
“You had the poorer people coming in to see what the casino 
was all about. Now a better class of people will come," she said, 
expressing the hope of many. In fact, Resorts International, 
which reportedly owns or controls 27 percent of the Boardwalk 
area property, may make this prophecy come true. It has raised 
rents, and others are following suit. The concession operators 
are in the middle, raising prices and bringing in fewer customers. 
Some foresee a dramatic change in the Boardwalk, from working 
class kitsch to kitsch for the rich. For now, there is the incon- 
gruity expressed by the umbrella entrepreneur: “I had a lady 
bickering over the price of an umbrella—$4.50 a day—until her 
husband reminded her that she had just been sitting at a $25 
[minimum-bet blackjack] table.” 

Meanwhile, the postreferendum period's high stakes in real 
estate have quieted down only somewhat. Boardwalk acres are 
now going for $1 million to $1.5 million, still about double the 
prereferendum price, and a small tavern in the commercial dis- 
trict that in 1970 sold for $40,000 recently brought $225,000. 
To an outsider, rampant speculation seems appropriate in the 
town that inspired Monopoly. In the 1930s, its creator, Charles 
Darrow, appropriated Atlantic City's street names—oceans and 
seas for avenues parallel to the beach, states for the streets that 
ended at the oceanfront. The resort had been laid out 80 years 
before when a rail line made Absecon Island accessible to the 
burgeoning middle class of Northeastern cities. In 1854, the 
Camden & Atlantic began boarding at a pier terminal across the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia and unloading on sandy Ab- 
secon Island 56 miles southeast. Dependent on Philadelphia for 
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Atlantic City’s promotional brochure prom- 
ises ". .. you can buy anything from donuts 
to diamonds" on the Boardwalk. It stretches 
more than four miles, the width of a four- 
lane street, in a pleasing herringbone pattern. 
Above, the Boardwalk in the early 1900s. 
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clientele from the start, it remained so, but by the 1880s, it was 
enjoying patrons from around the country. (Charles E. Funnell's 
By the Beautiful Sea, published by Knopf in 1975, vividly chron- 
icles Atlantic City from the '80s until about 1910). Wood frame 
hotels proliferated in this Newport of the working class. Wrote 
Charles Dudley Warner in the April 1886 Harper's: 

“If the town had been made to order and sawed out by one 
man, it could not be more beautifully regular and more satis- 
factorily monotonous. There is nothing about it to give the most 
commonplace mind in the world a throb of disturbance. The 
hotels, the cheap shops, the cottages, are all of wood, and with 
three or four exceptions in the thousands, they are all practically 
alike, all ornamented with a scroll-work, as if cut out by the jig- 
saw, all vividly painted, all appealing to a primitive taste just 
awakening to the appreciation of the gaudy chrome and the illu- 
minating and consoling household motto." 

Queen Anne was running rampant, but by the turn of the cen- 
tury, masonry and other “fireproof” structures were beginning to 
replace that style. The first amusement pier was constructed in 
1882, opening a P. T. Barnum era of hype. John Lake Young 
built as his residence a three-story, 12-room concrete “Ttalian- 
style villa" with a statuary-adorned garden on his 1906 Million 
Dollar Pier. His address was Number One, Atlantic Ocean. 

Hotels and piers come and go but the Boardwalk endures— 
though in several incarnations. The first was an 1870 affair, 
skimpy, eight feet wide, one mile long and made in sections that 
could be folded away at the end of the season. Today, it is 4.11 
miles long and 60 feet wide, having been substantially rebuilt 
after storms in 1883, 1889 and 1944. And it is unique. Angelos 
C. Demetriou, AIA, wants the Boardwalk placed on the Nation- 
al Register of Historic Places. He is the Washington, D.C., con- 
sultant commissioned by the city after the referendum to develop 
a master plan for redevelopment. “The Boardwalk is the most 
advanced urban geometry we have for a sandy beach environ- 
ment," he says. “And we believe it is perfect as it is. Nobody 
touches it, nobody landscapes it, nobody bothers it. The beauty 
is in the wood and the creosote. You make it pretentious and 
you'll lose its heroic sort of old world force." Demetriou con- 


trasts the avenues that cul de sac at the Boardwalk with Rio de 
Janeiro's grand traffic artery that isolates the splendid beaches 
from the city. 

When asked how the Boardwalk will be upgraded, Demetriou 
says “very carefully. It is like New York City's Broadway—hide- 
ous in all its details yet magical at the same time. . . . The Board- 
walk must transform in quality but not in context." For example, 
he wants to require every hotel-casino to develop its entire 
Boardwalk frontage with shops. He wants the Boardwalk to re- 
main completely uncovered. And he wants no “pseudo plans that 
tell you that signs have to be parallel to this or that line or that 
all the letters have to be medium weight Helvetica. The result is 
death. In other words, the element of banality is removed at the 
cost of life. I prefer life." 

In November 1975, an AIA R/UDAT report recommended 
that casinos be limited to the Boardwalk. Demetriou started 
with this in the early master plan. He explains the logic: “You 
have an elongated island physiography, so you put your most 
valuable and highest revenue producing uses along the water- 
front. Zoned right behind them will be your service establish- 
ments—downtown retail sector—and beyond that, your living 
district. It was obvious." The Boardwalk-only rule for casinos 
was relaxed for “an area of equal exceptional environmental 
quality," as the planner calls Absecon Inlet at the northern tip 
of the Boardwalk, where Demetriou proposes “а marina casino 
environment" with casino grounds coming straight into the boat 
yards and parking on the highway. A second exception in casino 
placement will be in proximity to a proposed transportation cen- 
ter and extension to the convention hall, where the main high- 
way from inland meets the Atlantic City grid. 

But turning Boardwalk into a casino row will mean displacing 
thousands who live on or near it, and an estimated 30 to 35 per- 
cent of the city's population is elderly. The inlet proposal also 
will push out a community of Puerto Ricans (about 2,500), 
blacks and Jewish elderly from this run-down section that was 
once the city's most fashionable residential area. A city-com- 
missioned analysis of housing needs recommends that the city 
expand land assemblage for low- and moderate-income housing, 
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High stakes at Boardwalk and Park Place. 


but currently there is no alternative in the city for the displaced. 
Landlords with prospects of selling to casino interests have been 
known to threaten eviction for formerly overlooked code viola- 
tions, and there have even been fires of suspicious origin. Says 
Oliver Gerland, president of the Family Services Association of 
Atlantic County, “When a large apartment house is bought by a 
casino interest, that is put in the paper. But one of the hidden 
things is the people who move out, just disappear, particularly 
in the inlet area. 

“Housing was a problem here before gambling,” he continues. 
“We've been short of good housing stock for a long time. There 
are going to have to be some housing starts very quickly, but I 
don't now see that happening.” 

A look at Atlantic City population figures shows a leveling off 
during the Depression and the beginning of a decline during the 
postwar years. The current population is roughly that of 1910's, 
down more than 20,000 from the 64,000 of 1940. With gam- 
bling, the county population of 189,000 has been projected to 
reach 376,000 by 1990, and the city is expected to reach its 
1940 level. Atlantic City virtually stopped building after 1940; 
a 1965 housing survey showed that 91 percent of the city's dwell- 
ings were built before 1939. There was a brief revival in the '50s, 
with mom and pop motels, unsophisticated zoning, lax building 
codes and little planning. The '60s was a downhill slide while 
crime, unemployment and welfare statistics soared. The 1929, 
$8 million Ambassador Hotel closed in 1966 and stood on the 
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Boardwalk, forlorn and tomblike. In 1970, it was sold at bank- 
ruptcy auction for only $2 million. The fashionable resort that 
inspired “The Rolling Chair Song" of 1905 (“Did you ever see 
a maiden in a little rolling chair,/Room for two, Sue and 
you...") was the subject in 1972 of John McPhee's “The 
Search for Marvin Gardens" (“The dogs are moving [some are 
limping] through ruins, rubble, fire damage, open garbage . . ."). 
Nineteen seventy-two was also the year the Traymore was im- 
ploded, a shocking end to one of the best of the old hotels. 

Three other grand hotels, dating from the first decade of the 
century, survived into the casino era. They are adjoining proper- 
ties at Boardwalk and Park Place. The Blenheim was a marvel of 
1906 romantic eclecticism of Churriqueresque inspiration by 
Philadelphia's Price & McLanahan. It incorporated an impres- 
sive Boardwalk-fronting wing with dome and twin towers and 
lavish interiors of ornate plaster ceilings, fireplaces and wall 
paintings. Thomas Edison developed and supervised the struc- 
tural engineering, innovative in its use of reinforced concrete. It 
was listed on the National Register of Historic Places. The 
French chateau style Dennis was built in 1900 with additions in 
1905 and 1911. Alexander Graham Bell, Herbert Hoover and 
Helen Keller, among other notables, slept under its mansard 
roof. The Marlborough, with Queen Anne ornamentation and 
shingle siding, dated from 1902. The Marlborough-Blenheim 
was operated as a unit. 

The Bally Corporation, manufacturer of slot machines, holds 
the lease on the site of the three hotels. Atlantic City enterpre- 
neur and art dealer Reese Palley, who owns the land package, 
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hotels on the horizon. Top left, the U-shaped 
Dennis with mansard roofs on the front 
wings; the on-axis, concrete Blenheim, and 
the connected, shingle-sided Marlborough. 
At left, Venturi & Rauch's model incorporat- 
ing the Blenheim rotunda; above, the SOM 
(New York)/Stern preliminary study in 
section and an early concept by Lapidus. 
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unsuccessfully tried to sell Bally on any of several proposals he 
commissioned Venturi & Rauch/David Jacobson to do. One 
called for demolition of all but the domed front wing of the Blen- 
heim, which was to be backed by a highrise crescent block of 
1,500 hotel rooms. Festoons were to drape from the Blenheim's 
roof to the roof of the new structure. Instead, Bally hired Max- 
well Starkman, AIA, who, with the Grad Partnership, designed 
an all-new casino/hotel complex utilizing no part of the old 
structures. 

Before site work could proceed, however, the proposal needed 
the approval of Atlantic City's planning board and the state's 
department of environmental protection, an agency of the office 
of coastal zone management (see Aug., p. 46). This March, Bally 
sought a permit to clear the site and begin construction of an 
octagonal hotel tower, casino, dinner theater and parking struc- 
ture. A second tower was planned for a second phase. In April, 
the state sent a "deficiency letter" asking Bally to submit com- 
ment of *a qualified art historian or architectural historian" on 
the significance of the three hotels. In response, Bally offered a 
feasibility study with this statement by the Grad Partnership: 
“The Blenheim is a poor example of eclectic style. Its function 
and design are inopposite; its method of construction not unique, 
and its recognition in architectural history minimal. In way of 
the foregoing, it is our view that the Blenheim is not an example 
of an architecturally significant building." The feasibility study 
also contained the opinion of hotel/casino architect Bruce Koer- 
ner: “The Blenheim receives recognition due to the uniqueness 
based upon mediocre rather than excellent design. This does not 
seem to be valid reason for giving the Blenheim recognition 
which should justifiably be reserved for great or at least better 
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Bright architectural fantasies and a broad, 
sandy beach. Across page, a Boardwalk shop. 
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architecture." Bally also petitioned the Department of Interior 
to remove the Blenheim from the national register. The petition 
was rejected. 

Meanwhile, the state hired its own architectural and engineer- 
ing consultants, including Alan Lapidus Associates, and began 
collecting other opinions on the old structures. Architecture pro- 
fessor Frederick D. Nichols, FAIA, of the University of Virginia 
called the Blenheim *an outstanding example of reinforced con- 
crete construction and a most unusual eclectic Spanish style.” 
George E. Thomas of Bryn Mawr College called the Blenheim 
"one of the most important buildings in New Jersey of the 
past century." A state inspector found that the wood frame 
Marlborough and rear Dennis section, also wood frame, could 
not be brought up to current standards for hotels. The consultant 
concurred. The masonary portion of the Dennis and the concrete 
Blenheim were deemed most likely to meet state codes through 
renovation. 

In late June, July and into August, Bally representatives and 
consultants (now Skidmore, Owings & Merrill/Martin Stern Jr., 
AIA) met with the state's people to discuss ways of using por- 
tions of the old structures. In September, after a public hearing 
at which 30 people testified both for and against total demolition, 
Bally submitted a revised design which retained parts of the Den- 
nis and Blenheim. The state conditionally approved, and in 
October selective demolition began while feasibility studies of 
incorporating the Blenheim rotunda continued. ( As we went to 
press, the rotunda's fate was unknown. Bally had received the 
support of New Jersey Governor Brendan Byrne in its ongoing 
fight to clear the site.) 

One of the people who testified at the August hearing on the 
Bally permit was Jerry Kauper, executive director of the Atlantic 
City convention bureau. His concern is swift approval of hotel/ 
casino facilities in a town that has lost thousands of hotel rooms, 
both permanently through demolition and temporarily for reno- 
vation. He is anticipating 5,000 new rooms on line by 1981. 
“We placed on our books $750 million in business for 1981 
through 1987, 90 percent of which is attributable to the casino 
referendum,” he says, emphasizing that most of that business is 
tentative and depends upon how much and how fast projected 
facilities are built. 

Atlantic City's convention hall was completed in 1929, its 
Boardwalk facade inscribed with words none too prophetic of 
the resort's subsequent decline: “A permanent monument con- 
ceived as a tribute to the ideals of Atlantic City. Built by its 
citizens and dedicated to recreation, social progress and indus- 
trial achievements." The huge hall was not surpassed in size until 
the early '60s by Chicago's McCormick Place and Detroit's Cobo 
Hall. A 200,000-square-foot addition planned in 1963-64, 
begun in '67 and completed in '70 was built in “a spirit of deep 
concern and almost desperation," Kauper says. 

The 1929 hall has a vaulted roof with a ceiling 137 feet high, 
and Kauper would like to see it made into two levels, the upper 
level connecting by a full-width bridge across Pacific Avenue to 
a planned addition of 300,000 square feet, bringing the entire 
complex close to a million square feet and highly competitive 
with Chicago. Kauper says there is a good, strong movement in 
the city toward the new addition, although land is not yet 
acquired. 

Atlantic City's hall has held national political conventions, 
football games and dog shows, but it is best known as the site of 
the Miss America Pageant, which began in 1921 as a Miss At- 
lantic City bathing beauty pageant to prolong the summer season 
past Labor Day and to promote the resort around the country 
through local contests. Conceived as an Atlantic City promotion, 
it has become primarily the vehicle of its television sponsors. Yet 
it still keeps Atlantic City in the consciousness of millions who 
don't see the discrepancy between the calculated wholesomeness 
of the contestants and the reality of its depressed host city. It 
remains to be seen whether the pageant's managers will want to 
remain in Las Vegas East. O 
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Above, Paterson from Garrett Mountain; across, its domed Passaic County Courthouse and annex. 
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“Compared to bigger cities,” write Mary Procter and Bill Ma- 
tuszeski in the introduction to their new book, the small cities of 
the Northeast spawned by the industrial revolution “remain 
places where traditions are better remembered, the scale is more 
human and urban problems seem less intractable." 

Procter and Matuszeski are husband and wife professionals in 
Washington, D.C.—she a management consultant for American 
Management Systems and he director of state programs for the 
federal office of coastal zone management—and both are ama- 
teur photographers. They began in the early '70s with weekend 
excursions to Baltimore where they explored the old port city's 
red brick neighborhoods and tumble-down industrial areas. 
Imbued with appreciation and their curiosity aroused, they ex- 
tended their horizons farther up the highways, eventually visiting 
40 or so of the smaller industrial cities, centers out of fashion 
but full of character. Their appreciation for Reading, Pa., Nor- 
wich, Conn., and Trenton, N.J., was first published in these 
pages three years ago (see Jan. '76, p. 23). Now, with the help 
of a research and photography grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, their work is available in Gritty Cities (pub- 
lished by Temple University Press of Philadelphia, O 1978, 
Temple University), which profiles the original three plus nine: 
Allentown, Bethlehem and Lancaster in Pennsylvania; Bridge- 
port and Waterbury in Connecticut; Hoboken and Paterson in 
New Jersey; Troy, N.Y., and Wilmington, Del. Their choices 
were subjective; their treatment is not intended to be exhaustive. 

On these pages, we return to that rich source, with abridged 
versions of the authors' detailed looks at three more of the 
twelve: Paterson, Bridgeport and Lancaster. 

“From about 1860 to about 1920, the development of indus- 
try in the U.S. fostered the growth of small cities," write Procter 
and Matuszeski. The availability of water power, the improve- 
ment of transportation and proximity to raw materials, a large 
labor force and market destinations combined in an era when 
"energetic and innovative entrepreneurs" could succeed in these 
smaller cities. 

But, “by the end of World War I, a series of changes had 
taken place in the American economy which drastically reduced 
the role of small and middle-sized cities and gave the clear edge 
to the big cities," they continue. Changes included a shift in 
the type of goods produced, from the horseshoes, corsets, stoves 
and steel rails usable in an agrarian economy to capital goods 
like structural steel, for which a big city location was an ad- 
vantage in marketing to other manufacturers. Other changes in- 
cluded cheaper railroad freight rates throughout an expanding 
country, improved communications that encouraged consolida- 
tion of firms and the situating of headquarters in big cities close 
to the sources of big capital. 

“Beginning in about 1920, the red brick mills, from which the 
wealth of the gritty cities was created, began a long slide to 
obsolescence," write Procter and Matuszeski. Waterbury's and 
Bridgeport's major old industrial areas were cleared out for in- 
terstate highways, but Paterson stopped the highway builders 
when the city's silk mills below the falls were threatened. Pater- 
son's mill district is now on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Some of the mills still standing in the gritty cities house 
small, low-budget manufacturing enterprises, some have been 
converted to modern industrial uses and still others have been 


adapted to new uses, such as Bridgeport's Corset Factory, a 
series of boutiques, factory outlet stores and restaurants. 

Housing stock helps to set each gritty city apart: Allentown's 
scores of row houses with similar porches and awnings; Hobok- 
en's five-story walkups with even cornice lines; Reading's stained 
glass windows; Troy's ornate bay windows; Wilmington's du- 
plexes covered in gray fish-scale shingles, and Waterbury's three 
deckers with asymmetrical tiers of columned porches. 

The biggest, most ornate Victorian houses have survived best 
when converted from single-family residential use. “Many beau- 
ties, sadly, can survive only in the macabre form of funeral par- 
lors," note the authors. In other cases, “law partnerships and 
medical groups are doing a valuable service in keeping the 
porches, gables and bay windows . . . in good condition.” 

The downtowns of many gritty cities boast buildings of ornate 
facades with carved faces and brackets and hooded lintels, they 
observe, and public buildings are frequently impressive. 

“The role of local government planning and renewal agencies 
in the downtowns of the gritty cities reflects the current con- 
fusion . . . in the philosophical approach of government to solv- 
ing urban problems—a shift from a basic desire to tear every- 
thing down and start all over again to a commitment to max- 
imize the use and reuse of existing structures,” write the authors. 
Wilmington, Reading, Paterson and Waterbury all have exten- 
sive vacant land left over from the early days of urban renewal. 

Bridgeport and Lancaster illustrate contrasting results of fill- 
ing the vacant land with new buildings. Bridgeport built an ar- 
chitecturally undistinguished enclosed shopping mall which 
holds its own with suburban competitors. In Lancaster, on the 
other hand, an esthetically pleasing commercial complex has had 
trouble attracting and keeping tenants and in fact has caused 
city officials to rethink the whole purpose of downtown. 

Nor have downtown malls been a panacea. Wilmington's six- 
block mall, centered on the ornate opera house, is “fairly bus- 
tling” and Allentown's Hamilton Mall along the main shopping 
street attracts shoppers from other cities. Trenton and Bethle- 
hem, however, compromised with shorter malls that confuse and 
congest traffic “without creating a significant change in 
atmosphere." 

Adaptive use, stimulated by quick turn-around federal public 
works programs, has become fashionable in many gritty cities. 
In Paterson, a locomotive works has been converted into an 
industrial museum. In Troy, the old Arrow Shirt bleachery has 
become the workshops for the New York State historic preserva- 
tion programs. In Waterbury, an old clock works is now a medi- 
cal and community center. In Hoboken, a precision instrument 
factory has been transformed into a gracious apartment building. 
And old factories all over Reading have been enlisted in a city- 
wide effort to become the factory outlet center of the East. 

The gritty cities have been through decline and, in many 
cases, wrongheaded demolition. But if they “make it into an era 
of renewed value and purpose, they offer much," write Procter 
and Matuszeski. “They are powerful visual reminders of our his- 
tory, its exuberance and its struggles. They offer human-scale 
opportunities for urban living, and they house treasures—ornate 
courthouses, grand movie houses, broad Victorian avenues, 
rows of stained glass windows—that enrich the lives of all who 
pass by." 
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There are no classy restaurants in Paterson. For an interesting 
evening a good bet is the Question Mark Bar on Van Houten 
Street. Tommy, the owner, was a small child when the bar, run 
by his parents, became the headquarters for Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and the other leaders of the Industrial Workers of the 
World (the Wobblies), during the great silk strike of 1913. It 
was here that the left-wing labor movement in America reached 
its peak. Across Van Houten Street from the bar line up eight of 
the 30-odd mill buildings crowded along the Passaic River a 
few blocks from the Paterson City Hall. The streets are dark, 
and the great falls of the Passaic thunder a few hundred feet 
away. The impression is overwhelming: Paterson is a powerful, 
rough town. 

It did not emerge as an industrial center until the mid-19th 
century with two major industries, silk and locomotives. Then, 
Paterson grew very fast—from about 20,000 in 1860 to 135,000 
in 1920. The city had an extraordinarily high rate of immigra- 
tion. In 1890, the proportion of foreign-born was over 40 per- 
cent, largely from England and Ireland. By 1920, the proportion 
was still 33 percent, a very heterogeneous group of immigrants 
who now included large groups of Italians and Poles. Men still 
gather, speaking only Italian, in several coffee houses right down 
the street from the Question Mark Bar. 

There is virtually no company housing in Paterson and very 
few signs of development housing. Generally the houses are one- 
of-a-kind detached houses of all sizes and shapes, set very close 
together. One of the few identifiable residential neighborhoods 
is Dublin, an area to the south of the historic mill district. It was 
settled by Irish immigrants from 1850 to 1879. The houses are 
plain wood, in good condition, and painted light colors; but the 
overall effect is something of a jumble. 

It is not by mere chance that the mill buildings are still stand- 
ing in Paterson. In 1967, John Young, a Columbia student of 
architecture, and Mary Ellen Kramer, the mayor's wife, orga- 
nized a movement to save the old mill section from destruction 
by a proposal to extend Route 20 right through them. The high- 
"way was stopped, and by 1970 the great falls were declared a 
national natural landmark. In 1971, 89 acres of the mill district 
(later expanded to 119 acres) were declared a national historic 
district. While the New Jersey Department of Transportation 
still owns a number of mills that are woefully neglected, the city 
feels confident that the future of the district lies in its restora- 
tion and reuse. 

Downtown Paterson begins only a few blocks from the falls, 
and has great architectural potential, but is still economically 
shaky. Urban renewal has left its unfortunate mark on the 
commercial district. Too many blocks were demolished and 
cleared and too few planners' dreams materialized. Vast areas 
now serve only as parking lots, ostensibly to accommodate more 
shoppers, although the new shops and stores which were to 
attract them were supposed to go on the same sites. And that, in 
turn, was based on a new access road from the freeway that was 
never built. The whole thing sounds very confusing and has an 
appearance to match. 

Meanwhile, just about every other stock answer to urban de- 
cline has been tried. A four lane loop road was to be built 
around downtown, but it wasn't finished, and the part that was 
has been supplied with cheap plastic light fixtures that have been 
badly vandalized. Huge highrise public housing projects were 
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built, but did little to ease the decay in surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. There are even the remnants of an embryonic effort to 
build a covered downtown mall; about half a block of the old 
market district was completed before the project was aban- 
doned. Since then, fire has gutted one of the buildings in the 
mall and some merchants have closed up their stores. 

In short, little in the way of standard solutions seems to have 
had much positive effect on Paterson up to now. The rediscovery 
of the mill district and the successful initiation of a number of 
projects there holds a new kind of promise for the future—one 
built on Paterson's legacy as a gritty city. To some, it might 
appear a bit callous to focus the city's attention away from the 
traditional concerns of downtown revival and housing improve- 
ment. But clearly the direct approach has had limited results. 
That is what makes Paterson at once intriguing and disturbing. 
It is secking to build a viable economic base on the use, reuse 
and adaptive use of the mills that once made it a great industrial 
city, and thereby to rejuvenate its commercial sector, provide 
housing opportunities, and spread the benefits of more employ- 
ment to all its neighborhoods. Given the other options, it is 
worth a try, and it just might work. 


Left, Paterson's mills downriver from the 
Passaic falls; below, Van Houten Street; 

bottom, Hamil Mill, built in 1873; across 
page, Paterson City Hall of 1896, Carrere 
& Hastings, architects. 
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Above, Orchard Street in East Bridgeport; right, 
Denver Avenue houses in the West End neighbor- 
hood; below, P. T. Barnum and admirers in Sea- 
side Park; across page, the Crescent block with the 
steeple and spire of Saint Augustine's Cathedral 
behind, in Washington Heights. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 


For most people, Bridgeport is just one more stretch of the 
Connecticut Turnpike—from Exits 24 through 30. For some five 
miles, the city's factories, neighborhoods and downtown are 
opened to the impatient glances of speeding motorists. 

A better way to see Bridgeport is from Pleasure Beach, a long 
spit to the east of the harbor. From the long piers stretching 
back from the beach towards downtown, there is a clear view of 
highrises, factories and two huge power plants, all cut at the 
waist by the turnpike. The city spreads along Long Island 
Sound, a series of fragments held together by 15 bridges across 
the Pequonnock River and the mile-long Yellow Mill Channel. 

Two products, guns and corsets, brought the city enviable 
wealth. The old corset factory buildings have found a new life as 
University Square, a shopping center which combines craft bou- 
tiques, a clock shop, a restaurant and factory outlet stores. So 
far, the enterprise is successful and the Bridgeport savings bank 
underwriting it is planning an expansion. The arms company, 
Remington, established a real estate department and constructed 
over 500 units in four- and six-family housing and 14 dormi- 
tories, each for 50 girls. 

In 1916, the Bridgeport Housing Co. was formed as a public 
corporation to tackle the housing shortage with federal govern- 
ment help. It constructed 1,000 new housing units in about eight 
locations, Some of these public housing projects are strikingly 
attractive; for example, Seaside Village is a group of small brick 


two-story apartment units set around a park. The World War I 
public housing was a clear departure from the large wooden 
houses that had been built for decades. 

These plain but comfortable-looking wooden houses still con- 
stitute much of the look of Bridgeport. There are blocks and 
blocks of them to the north and west of downtown all the way 
out to Black Rock. In large areas of East Bridgeport these 
houses have a battered look with peeling paint and rickety 
porches. The city is trying a counterattack with rehabilitation 
loans in the area around Washington Park. The program is ex- 
pected to improve about 200 units in the late 1970s. 

To the west of downtown, the houses are by and large kept 
crisply painted in pastel colors that convey a feeling of being 
close to the ocean. Around Clinton Avenue, there is a fine set of 
much larger and fancier Victorian houses that are being used 
for professional and institutional offices. The area was rezoned 
in the early ’70s in hopes that these new permitted uses would 
save it from a process of deterioration. It seems to be working. 

Bordering the ocean for about three miles to the west of 
downtown, Seaside Park allows one to be close to the sea yet 
shaded under broad trees, a combination virtually unique along 
the ocean front of the Northeast Coast. 

By the turn of the century, Bridgeport was known as the Park 
City because it had more parks and more acres in parks than 
almost any other city of its size. The nucleus of Seaside Park 
was donated in 1865 by four donors who continued to add to it 
over the next two decades. Beardsley Park, named after its 
donor, was given to the city in 1878. Laid out in 1881 by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, it lies along the Pequonnock River to 
the north of downtown. 

In the center of Seaside Park is a statue of P. T. Barnum, his 
ample form surveying all from a comfortable armchair. It is a 
tribute to the great showman's gifts of land to Seaside Park; but 
it is also recognition of his role as the entrepreneurial muse of 
Bridgeport in the second half of the 19th century. 

Barnum found the famous midget Tom Thumb, then a child, 
in Bridgeport in 1841 and went on to exhibit him throughout 
Thumb's life. In 1848, he built an incredible residence named 
Iranistan, a Moorish extravaganza with dozens of onion domes. 
The building was featured in the nationally circulated illustrated 
newspapers of the time, but was destroyed by fire 10 years 
later. The legacy remains in the form of Iranistan Avenue, 
which runs from Seaside Park through the west end, and in the 
remarkable recurrence of the onion-dome motif in the detail of 
Victorian houses in Bridgeport. 

The 20th century has contributed its own small bits of 
frivolity to Bridgeport's life. The ubiquitous Frisbee got its start 
in East Bridgeport at the Frisbee Baking Co., where employees 
used to sail pie plates across the room. The bakery is closed 
now, but just across the way is an enormous new jai-alai court 
with supergraphics that show there's still some fun left in town. 

Otherwise the city comes across as solid, comfortable and 
unpretentious. Bridgeport is one of the few gritty cities to have 
essentially completed an extensive urban renewal of its down- 
town. In contrast to Lancaster's beautifully designed but eco- 
nomically shaky renewal project, Bridgeport's shopping mall, 
garage and franchise hotel are unprepossessing in appearance 
but economically sound. The future seems stable if not brilliant. 
Still, a city that produced P. T. Barnum and the Frisbee is worth 
keeping an eye on. 
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Right, Marion Court 
in downtown Lan- 
caster; below, shops 
and houses along 
Chestnut Street; 
across page, Lancaster 
County Courthouse 
of 1852-55 by Phila- 
delphia architect 
Samuel Sloan. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


The stone hitching posts that line the alleys around the Central 
Market in downtown Lancaster are well-kept and well-used. The 
Amish farmers who come to town tie their buggies there and go 
about their business, often at the same stalls and stores their 
ancestors visited. Half of the farmers in Lancaster County are 
Amish or Mennonites; the soil and the farming practices they 
inherited combine to make the value of their agricultural prod- 
ucts greater than that of any other nonirrigated county in the 
U.S. There is a reflection of this solidity and sobriety in the look 
of the City of Lancaster. 

Despite 19th-century industrialization, 20th-century subur- 
banization and the gross commercialization of the Amish culture 
that assaults the eye with endless miles of motels, restaurants 
and wax museums along Route 30 east of town, the city itself 
has never lost its sense of purpose—to serve as the market for 
the surrounding agricultural community. 

Today many streets and neighborhoods of Lancaster look 
little different than they must have in the 19th century and ear- 
lier. There is a definite colonial feel without any of the cute or 
reconstructed look that Americans are accustomed to seeing in 
such places. Lancaster is not a reconstruction; its homes and 
shops have been in constant use and have remained because 
there was no reason to tear them down. By now, of course, there 
is a great deal of interest in preserving the character and archi- 
tecture of the city; but it is not the frenetic sort of historic 
preservation that is evident in other cities, focusing only on a 
building here or there or an occasional threatened historic site. 
It is rather a recognition that change is an inevitable economic 
reality, but that much change can be accommodated without 
tearing down the things that make the city what it is. Thus there 
are officially designated historic districts in Lancaster, but they 
are active neighborhoods with stores and families, not an em- 
balmed block or two. Even careful observers can't really tell 
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when they leave a historic district, because there is care and 
concern for the past throughout the city. 

Two other touches make Lancaster an especially pleasant 
residential city. One is the use of grids placed on diagonals with 
each other. The downtown grid runs true north and south, east 
and west. But within a few blocks one encounters new grids set 
on diagonals and creating an array of angled streets and inter- 
secting rows of colonial houses. The result is constant variety 
without the confusion of random pattern. The other delight is in 
the street names. One set includes King, Queen, Prince and 
Duke; another is made of Orange, Lemon, Lime, Cherry, Plum 
and Strawberry. 

One of the most interesting areas is Hickory Town, now part 
of a historic district. It was originally slated for the same kind 
of urban renewal treatment that had demolished blocks of 
allegedly substandard homes in the adjacent area, only to re- 
place them with tasteless highrises and vast empty spaces. Lan- 
caster saw early the error in this and, unlike many other cities, 
had the self-assurance needed to bring it to a halt. The city was 
helped by the fact that Hickory Town has some of the oldest 
houses in the city and was the site of the original settlement. It 
was also helped by a visionary builder who was tired of sub- 
urban subdivisions and wanted a new challenge. The result is an 
exciting and innovative restoration that has retained the tradi- 
tional colonial streets and converted the rear yards into common 
open space for the community of houses. A similar effort, on a 
larger scale, is underway in the triangle urban renewal area 
across Church Street. 

The spirit of revitalization has also begun to be felt in the 
downtown commercial area, hard hit by a physically attractive 
but economically unsuccessful urban renewal effort and by the 
opening up of a suburban shopping mall with more stores than 
all of downtown. So far, the new commercial architecture down- 
town fits in rather well with the old. Recently, the city has 
begun to interest merchants in making use of the 19th- and early 
20th-century facades and other parts of their buildings, by re- 
moving the “improvements” of subsequent years that have 
obscured them. 

AII this reflects a new set of apparently realistic and achiev- 
able goals for downtown Lancaster. The city has decided that 
the future of its downtown does not lie in fighting the surround- 
ing shopping centers for the average shopper's business; the 
central business district is too disadvantaged in terms of access, 
parking and congestion to make that a battle on good terms. In- 
stead, the city sees downtown as a shopping and service center 
for a number of specialized groups who can be encouraged— 
office workers, such as those that Armstrong Cork moved into 
the urban renewal tower; visitors to the farmers’ markets and 
other historic attractions, and the growing numbers who are 
choosing to live in the old neighborhoods surrounding down- 
town. 

It seems like a winning combination for Lancaster. And its 
careful formulation is typical of the way this self-assured city 
has tried ideas, seen how they worked and been willing to reject 
or modify them. There is a greater confidence about the future 
in Lancaster than in any of the other gritty cities, and it derives 
from this willingness to try things and make them fit what is 
special to the city. If the U.S. Conference of Mayors wants to 
learn what kind of a spirit can save the cities, it should resist the 
Iure of the Astrodome or the Big Apple, and hold its next con- 
vention in Lancaster. О 


To Advertise or Not to Advertise? 
— And If So How to Go About It 


Advice to architects from an agency professional. By Alfred H. Edelson 


Most architects believe that their buildings are their best adver- 
tisements. There's no argument with that—but should they be 
their only advertisements? 

What is an architect to do if he's just trying to get established 
and has no buildings to point to? Or if he believes his practice 
should be directed to a field different from the one in which he 
has been working? 

AIA has now given one answer to these question: Advertise, 
if you want to, though within certain limitations. My purpose 
here is not to urge architects to advertise nor to sell them on the 
pleasures and profits that advertising may bring, but rather to 
help those eager to give it a try. 

To these, perhaps the first bit of advice is to not be afraid of 
advertising. If it doesn't work, stop advertising, or change your 
program. And don't worry too much about whether or not you'll 
appear to be unprofessional if you advertise. AIA’s code is 
pretty specific and clear about what you can and can't do and if 
you stay within the code's guidelines, the chances are you'll end 
up with advertising that readers, and your professional peers, 
will perceive to be professional. The code specifies: 

“Members shall not make exaggerated, misleading, deceptive 
or false statements or claims about their professional qualifica- 
tions, experience or performance in their brochures, correspond- 
ence, listings, advertisements or other communications. . . . 

“Members may purchase dignified advertisements and listings 
only in newspapers, periodicals, directories or other publica- 
tions, indicating firm name, address, telephone number, staff, 
descriptions of fields of practice in which qualified, and avail- 
ability and cost of basic services. Such advertisements . . . shall 
not include testimonials, photographs or comparative references 
to other architects." 

The first question, then, is how does one get started? There 
are steps you should go through to develop an initial advertising 
campaign. Let's discuss these nine steps, and then come back to 
this basic question: Can you do all these things yourself, or do 
you need an agency or consultant to help you? 

Establish an objective and budget. Decide what it is you want 


your advertising to achieve for you. Of course, everyone will 


Mr. Edelson is president of Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, 
Inc., a Washington, D.C., advertising/public relations firm that 
for many years included the Institute among its clients. Recently, 
his firm became the first recipient of the AIA JoURNAL award 
for advertising excellence. 
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hope that advertising will attract new clients and/or certain 
kinds of clients. But try to be more specific than that. Have some 
overall goals in mind and then try to figure out how advertising 
may help you reach one or more of those goals. But don't expect 
too much from advertising. Perhaps the most it can do is to 
establish contact with potential clients. 

I would suggest that you try to lump advertising—covering 
space and brochures, possibly publicity efforts, photography and 
so on—in a marketing communications budget. This might be 
the point at which to remind yourself that advertising for archi- 
tects is not in itself a new idea. The direct mail brochure or the 
planned magazine article has been with us for a long time. What 
is new is the acceptance of paid media programs. It's new to 
other professions such as law as well, so you're pioneering in a 
sense and it will pay you to experiment. One of the side benefits 
to the profession may be that in the long run advertising by 
architects can help establish that good taste costs no more. And 
sometimes less. 

Define target audiences. Unless you are simply looking for 
any kind of client, you'll want to define your target audience or 
audiences. Do you want to reach public officials; businessmen; 
civic, religious, educational groups? You may be able to narrow 
your focus considerably beyond this point by breaking one or 
more of these groups into a number of subgroups. An architect 
who wants to design industrial structures, for instance, has no 
real need to advertise to retailers. The more specific you can be, 
the better your program is likely to be. It's difficult to be all 
things to all people; if you can carve out a specific target audi- 
ence for your marketing efforts, you'll avoid a lot of lost time 
and effort. 

Develop a message suitable to your audience. This requires 
some knowledge of your audience or audiences—what are their 
interests, their points of view, their taboos? But more impor- 
tantly, it requires some examination of what you want to say 
about yourself and your firm to these audiences. 

In marketing jargon, this is known as positioning. Over the 
years certain firms have come to be known for individual quali- 
ties and styles of architecture. Often potential clients whom you 
might be delighted to have, if only for reasons of prestige or 
problem-solving interest, will hesitate to call an architect to 
tackle a certain job assuming, often incorrectly, that it would be 
“too expensive,” or “not your style” or “beneath your notice." 

Even if you are a generalist, most clients are comfortable with 

continued on page 68 


“Mr. Peter Chaffereau, newly come from London, surveys 
Lands, and makes neat maps thereof, draws Plans and Eleva- 
tions of all kinds of Buildings whatsoever, both Civil and Mili- 
tary, likewise perspective Views or prospects of Towns or Gen- 
tlemens Houses or Plantations, he calculates Estimates for 
Buildings or Repairs, inspects and measures Artificers Work, 
sets out ground for Gardens or Parks, in a grand and Rural 
manner, and takes Levels; young Gentlemen and Ladies will be 
attended at their own Houses to be taught Drawing. To be 
heard of at Mr. Shepherd's in Broad Street, or at Mr. Lawrence, 
Saddler." South Carolina Gazette, Jan. 4, 1734. 

“Dudley Inman, Carpenter and Joyner, lately arrived from 
London in Capt. Crosthwaite, who now lives next to Mrs. Fin- 
ley's in Church-street, Charles Town, undertakes all sorts of 
carpenters and joyners work, particularly buildings of all kinds, 
with more conveniency, strength and beauty than those com- 
monly erected in this province, in which he will chiefly adhere 
to either of the orders of architecture: he likewise gives designs 
of houses according to the modern taste in building, and esti- 
mates of the charge: And hangs bells in the best, neatest and 
least expensive manner—A good taste in building is a talent (as 
all others) brought into the world with a man, and must be cul- 
tivated and improved with the same care and industry as such 
others: But a structure, tho' ever so beautiful, cannot be perfect, 
unless supplied with all the conveniences necessary to remove 
the disadvantages proceeding from great heat or cold, or the 
country wherein it is built: of such there are but few in or near 
this town, tho' put up and finished at a greater charge, than if 
they had all the conveniences and beautiful proportions of Ar- 
chitecture, All these shall be done to the entire satisfaction of all 
gentlemen that shall be pleased to employ Their most humble 
servant, Dudley Inman." South Carolina Gazette, May 6, 1751. 

“This is to give Notice, that Theophilus Hardenbrook, Sur- 
veyor, Designs all Sorts of Building, well suited to both Town 
and Country, Pavillions, Summer-Rooms, Seats for Gardens, all 
sorts of Rooms after the Taste of the Arabian, Chinese, Persian, 
Gothic, Muscovite, Paladian, Roman Vitruvian, and Egyptian; 
also Water-houses for Parks, Keepers Lodges, burying Places, 
Niches, Eye Traps to represent a Building terminating a Walk, 
or to hide some disagreeable Object, Rotundas, Colonades, 
Arcads, Studies in Parks or Gardens, Green Houses for the Pres- 
ervation of Herbs, with winding Funnels through the Wall, so as 
to keep them warm, Farm-Houses, Town Houses, Market 
Houses, Churches, Altar Pieces: He also connects all sorts of 


Truss-Roofs, and prevents their separating, by a new Method; 
and also all sorts of Domes, Spires, Cupolas, both Pile and hang- 
ing Bridges. Note, He designs and executes beautiful Chimney 
Pieces, as any here executed. Said Hardenbrook has now open'd 
a School near the New-English-Church, where he teaches Archi- 
tecture from 6 o'clock in the Evening till Eight." The New-York 
Mercury, Oct. 2, 1758. 

“Thomas Carstairs, Architect and House carpenter, Lately 
arrived in this city from London, begs leave to inform the Public, 
that he intends to follow his profession in all its various 
branches. Being regularly bred to it, and well acquainted with all 
its modern improvements, he flatters himself he will give satisfac- 
tion to such gentlemen as please to employ him. He is to be 
spoke with at his lodgings, at the house of the Rev. William 
Marshall next door to the “Indian Queen,” Fourth-street, Phila- 
delphia." Pennsylvania Packet, Feb. 5, 1784. 

“James C. Laurance and T. Colbourne, Architects and Build- 
ers Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
have entered into partner-ship and propose to design and exe- 
cute such buildings, bridges, or improvements (public or private) 
as may be intrusted to their management. From the experience 
they have had in their posession in London and in this country, 
and by an assiduous attention to business, they hope to merit the 
patronage of a discerning public, and the approbation of their 
employers. office No 157 Pearl street, where specimens of 
plans, elevation &c may be seen." New-York Daily Advertiser, 
April 5, 1796. 

“Any Gentleman Who wishes to build in an elegant style, may 
hear of a person properly calculated for that purpose, who can 
execute Joining and Carpenter's business in the modern taste, 
equal to any now done in the city of Dublin. A specimen of his 
drawing to be seen, in which he flatters himself, he can please, 
having received different premiums from the Dublin Society, 
Commands directed to James Hoban, at the Printers hereof, 
shall be duly attended to." Pennsylvania Evening Herald, May 
25, 1785. 

These and other advertisements for architectural services ap- 
peared in 18th century newspapers, along with advertisements 
by slave owners, lawyers, dentists and surgeons (some of the 
last named boasting of their capability of “Bleeding without any 
Manner of Pain"). These 18th century architects, if “joyners” 
and carpenters may be included also, would have surely found it 
amazing that so many debates on advertising have occurred over 
the years. The last arguments took place at the 1978 AIA con- 
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Questions of taste and public appreciation. 


vention when the ban on advertising was removed from the ethi- 
cal standards and members were allowed to buy “dignified ad- 
vertising" in the print media (see June, p. 8). 

Early in the 19th century, there were many moves to form 
professional associations and to draw up ethical codes for their 
members. In 1834, the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in England. The movement of establishing architecture 
as a profession rather than a business spread to this country, and 
in 1857 AIA was formed, making the Institute the third oldest 
professional association in the country. For a long time, АТА» 
board struggled with an ethical code. As Henry Saylor related in 
The A.I.A.'s First Hundred Y ears, the board first proposed that 
individual chapters draw up codes of ethics to be submitted for 
board criticism. *There was apparently no great amount of help 
forthcoming from the chapters," Saylor wrote. In 1909, however, 
the Institute agreed upon a “Circular of Advice Relative to Prin- 
ciples of Professional Practice and the Canons of Ethics." In this 
document, which the board called a “general guide" for profes- 
sional conduct, there was canon four which stated that “it is 
unprofessional for an architect . . . to advertise." One of the 
principles (section 12) which preceded the canons said: “Adver- 
tising tends to lower the dignity of the profession." 

The Institute experimented with the circular of advice for 
several years, making only minor changes in it. A reading of the 
AIA convention proceedings during the early 1900s indicates that 
the primary ethical matter that was hotly debated pertained to 
competitions. The proceedings are filled with accounts of heated 
discussions on this specific issue, and it was not until 1915 that 
the matter of advertising drew much comment from convention 
delegates. 

Although the 1915 convention defeated a motion to eliminate 
advertising from the ethical code, the members were getting rest- 
less. One delegate said that the local newspapers advertised “the 
businesses of ali the people in their community," including 
lawyers and doctors, and could not understand "why it is that 
architects say it is unprofessional to advertise." Another delegate 
said that his architectural students were always asking him, “What 
is advertising?" A resolution was passed to have the board or a 
special committee give the matter attention during the year. 

Somehow, advertising was lost sight of at the 1916 conven- 
tion, but board meeting accounts during the year show that the 
Georgia Chapter/AIA reported a matter that had come before 
the chapter about whether a calling card inserted in a newspaper 
was advertising. And at a board meeting early in 1917, the judi- 
ciary committee requested more information on advertising be- 
cause the advertising cases brought before it caused the com- 
mittee members to reach “diametrically opposite conclusions.” 
During all this, the consensus of the board evidently was that 
advertising “is generally an exhibition of bad taste rather than 
bad morals.” 

In 1918, the committee on advertising, consisting of John 
Galen Howard and Thomas R. Kimball, reported to the conven- 
tion that the committee had sent letters to various professional 
societies, asking the status of advertising. The American Bar 
Association and the American Medical Association, the com- 
mittee said, allowed the publishing of business cards. Among all 
the professional societies, the committee found AIA's canon to 
be the most “inelastic.” The committee asked that the “wholly 
unfortunate canon” on advertising be repealed. Its “baneful 
influence,” the committee said, was reflected in “limited mem- 
bership, in the modesty of our material success and surely so in 
our failure to be understood or appreciated by the public." It 
was difficult to draw a clearly defined line between legitimate 
publicity and improper advertising, and moreover it was impos- 
sible to control matters of taste by legislation, it was said, and 
the committee, therefore, recommended the removal of advertis- 
ing from the list of “punishable offenses." 
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After what was evidently hot debate, with one member calling 
the ban on advertising an “ideal to cherish” and another saying 
that the public would be confused if one year AIA had a rigid 
canon and the next year nothing, the delegates voted to strike 
out canon four and directed the board to reword article 12 to 
*bring it into harmony." Thus, the convention of 1918 opened a 
door that had been closed. 

The proceedings of the 1919 convention tell of further divi- 
sion. One of the most eloquent speakers was Daniel H. Burnham 
of Chicago who objected vociferously to the board's proposed 
rewording of article 12. The board had suggested: “. . . Publicity 
of the standards, aims and progress of the profession, both in 
general and as exemplified by individual achievement, is essen- 
tial. Advertising of the individual, meaning self-laudatory pub- 
licity procured by the person advertised or with his consent, 
tends to defeat its own ends as to the individual as well as to 
lower the dignity of the profession, and is to be deplored." 

Burnham said that the sense of the 1918 convention had been 
to permit advertising and that the proposed wording would con- 
vey that advertising was to be “very much restricted, if permitted 
at all." He presented the wording desired by the Illinois Chapter/ 
AIA: “The Institute relies upon its members to keep whatever 
advertising they may do within the bounds of truth and good 
taste, and of such character as to maintain the high ideals of the 
Institute." Burnham said that six other chapters also wanted this 
wording of article 12. 

In the argument that followed, some members said that Burn- 
ham was confusing the canons of ethics with the advisory matters 
contained in the circular of advice. There was "absolutely 
nothing" in the circular *that would prevent anybody from 
advertising. It is deplored, but it is not forbidden," said one dele- 
gate. Burnham was insistent that the 1919 convention was 
changing the action of the previous convention. That conven- 
tion, he declared, did not say advertising was “to be deplored,” 
but gave permission to advertise. 

In the discussion of whether the canons and the circular 
should be consistent, one member said that members were mor- 
ally obligated to abide by both. Many nonmembers, he said, not 
only “suspect” that AIA members “violate their own documents, 
but they know that they do.” He continued, “Let us just say 
what we mean and let us not be ambiguous.” 

Another delegate retaliated that there was nothing contradic- 
tory in the two statements. The suggested wording presented by 
Burnham, he said, “is a direct, plain statement that advertising 
is a pretty good thing.” The board’s statement, he contended, “‘is 
not that you shall not advertise. There is no prohibition against 
it in any shape, form or fashion. In fact, it rather recommends it 
for the profession at large, but it does say it is to be deplored for 
an individual to use bad advertising. That is all.” 

To this argument, a delegate responded that he did not believe 
"in too much dogma or restriction,” favoring the Burnham state- 
ment. Members should not be “limited by any code of ethics or 
circular of advice as to how they are to proceed with those things 
that pertain to business life.” AIA’s secretary, William Stanley 
Parker, entered into the discussion, saying, “It seems to me that 
in this matter of detail phraseology, it is very difficult for a large 
body, such as this convention, to arrive at a carefully thought- 
out conclusion." He suggested that the board take the discussion 
into account “in its consideration of a complete revision.” When 
it came to a vote on the revision of article 12 as read by Burn- 
ham as a substitute for the board's resolution, there was a 
divided house and the motion failed to carry. After much parlia- 
mentary discussion, carefully recorded in the convention pro- 
ceedings, a motion was made for the adoption of the board's 
resolution, and amended to the effect that it be referred to the 
board for recommendation. This motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 

During a rather quiet interim as far as convention debate goes, 
the Philadelphia Chapter/AIA referred to the board, in 1921, a 


half-page newspaper advertisement by a local architect and 
asked that the board determine if the architect was still within 
the intent of article 12 of the ethical code. Interestingly, the 
board decided that the matter was not for its decision but should 
be decided by the local chapters. There is little on record of 
what chaos this board opinion must have caused. 

At any rate, at the 1923 convention, a delegate said that 
advertising had been “freely indulged in, and advertising of an 
evidently unprofessional nature." He declared that it was hard 
to get an opinion from AIA's board. With the reference to adver- 
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a bad effect,” he said. Some AIA members, he said, were “adver- 
tising broadcast, particularly in small towns, and we have no 
force with which to deal with them, because the action of the 
board ... on matters of this sort is necessarily indefinite, the 
matter being left to the question of individual taste.” 

He said that on the train northward he had bought newspapers 
at various cities and “in very few cases did I fail to find a larger 
advertisement by some member of the Institute and in most 
every case 'AIA' was after his name.” He also told of a case in 
Mississippi where an AIA member had advertised that he could 
design everything “from a barn to a skyscraper.” He reported 
that the chapter was “at our wits' end to know what to do.” The 
matter had been referred to the AIA board, but the response, 
he said, “was entirely unsatisfactory.” 

Getting his breath, perhaps, he went on to say that the current 
canons of ethics said that advertising is to be deplored. “Now if 
there is anything weaker in the English language than to say 
something is to be deplored, we cannot conceive of it. It means 
only you should not condone." Among other things, he asked 
that “deplore” be changed to “condemn.” William B. Favile, 
president of AIA, remarked that “gentlemen do not do certain 
things, and if some architects are not gentlemen, I do not think 
we should tell them of that fact." The board, he said, thought it 
wiser not to have regulations “that are for the purpose of chas- 
tising or punishing or putting out of our organization any per- 
sons who advertise. We have announced that it is not desirable 
to advertise in a vulgar way and I think that is about as far as 
we can go." The proceedings duly record that there was applause. 

One member made an interesting comment, saying that the 
membership was increasing rapidly and that AIA should "go on 
until we become the major force of architects in this country. 
After we get all these people in, we can adopt means of keeping 
them in line, and of regulating those who want to go off the 
straight and narrow path." This rather surprising statement went 
unchallenged. Then a Kansas delegate suggested that if an archi- 
tect advertised in an improper way, he should not be permitted 
to use the initials “ATA” in his advertising. This suggestion was 
referred to the board. 

It was decided that the “sense of the meeting" was that the 
board should seriously consider making the ethical code to “read 
a little stronger on the question of advertising." To this, the 
president responded that the board treated every letter “in a very 
serious way. We may not be wise in our decision, but our 
attention is serious." 

Doubtless, serious attention was given to the issue of adver- 
tising. At AIA's 60th convention in 1927, the delegates ap- 
proved a revised “Principles of Professional Practice" to super- 
sede the circular of advice. The statement on advertising read: 
“An architect will not advertise for the purpose of self-laudatory 
publicity. . . . He will not take part or give any assistance in 
obtaining advertisements or other support toward meeting the 
expense of any publication illustrating his work." And through 
the years, there was never again—until the convention of 1977, 
perhaps, when the delegates voted to continue the ban on adver- 
tising—the heated debate that took place in the time of Burnham 
and Howard. Not even at the 1978 convention when the ban 
was removed without really much to-do. O 
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A Diagnosis of Urban Ils 
And HUD Efforts at Cure 


Federal Government and Urban Problems 
—HUD: Successes, Failures and the Fate 
of Our Cities. M. Carter McFarland. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. 
277 pp. $20. 

“We do not know the full effects of 
HUD’s programs and how to make the 
delivery of its services more effective. We 
have not yet conceived a coherent and 
consistent housing policy. We have no 
sensible policy on urban land and its uses. 
Orderly urban planning is still a distant 
dream. Housing costs still soar. These and 
many other matters discussed in this book 
are the gut questions that HUD and the 
country face." 

This statement by M. Carter McFarland 
captures the frustration of government 
when it attempts to deal with our nation's 
pressing urban problems. This book is the 
most perceptive, honest and intelligent 
discussion of the federal government and 
urban problems that has been written in 
a long time. 

From the poetically perceptive intro- 
duction by Paul Ylvisaker to the hopeful 
conclusion, this work is truly indispensa- 
ble to students, teachers and practitioners 
in urban affairs. As Ylvisaker noted, 
McFarland “writes as a teacher, not a 
preacher." He is as keen an observer and 
analyzer now as he was a significant force 
as a top HUD bureaucrat in the evolution 
of federal programs. 

The chapters describe and diagnose 
urban ills and the federal government's 
efforts to create agencies and departments 
to deal with these ills. The performance 
of institutions and key individuals is ex- 
amined. Recommendations and prescrip- 
tions to improve the federal government's 
ability to cope with urban affairs are 
stressed. The author has not gone into 
excruciating details, as many others have; 
rather, he succinctly covers the essence of 
the problems. 

The reader of this book will get a les- 
son in democratic government, both ad- 
ministrative and legislative. Although this 
is not a textbook, the volume is highly 
recommended as background reading for 
any course on the federal government and 
its dealings in domestic affairs. 

In the final chapter, McFarland deals 
with leadership in the democratic process. 
He notes the contrast between democratic 
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government and nondemocratic govern- 
ment, drawing on a Sir Dennis Brogan 
quote which says that nondemocratic 
government “is like a splendid ship, with 
all its sails set; it moves majestically on, 
then hits a rock and sinks forever." Con- 
versely, “democracy is like a raft. It never 
sinks, but damn it, your feet are always in 
the water." I can think of no better way to 
immerse one's feet or reimmerse one's 
feet in HUD and urban affairs than by 
reading McFarland's brilliant book. 
Michael B. Barker, AIP, Administrator, 
AIA Department of Practice and Design 


Graphic Standards of Solar Energy. 
Spurille Braden III. Boston: CBI Pub- 
lishing Co., 1977. 223 pp. $19.95 hard- 
bound, $10.95 paperbound. 

This attractive, graphically clear book 
is a novel and valuable idea for a timely 
reference guide. Unfortunately, it should 
be blackballed. Although it presumes to 
offer no new information, it cannot be 
depended upon, in fact, for the old. 

It is a volume of continual misses. 
There are examples of poor judgment, ill- 
advised advice and immature understand- 


ing. Indeed, on virtually every set of fac- 
ing pages are items that cry for a red 
pencil. For example, on page 78, it is 
stated that “the major goal of energy 
conscious design is to achieve a major 
reduction in the overall energy consump- 
tion." This is far from fact. First, energy 
consciousness means just that and not 
necessarily energy miserliness. Indeed, in 
practice it implies an increased perform- 
ance that in some cases means an abun- 
dance of heating and cooling potential 
which would embarrass both the Nixon 
thermostat settings and the various pro- 
posals for “energy budgets." 

On the next page is the recommenda- 
tion that insulation should be placed be- 
yond the depth of potential frost penetra- 
tion. This is nominally uneconomical 
because it is potentially not thermally 
productive. It also does not conform to 
the practice of architects who are design- 
ing and building solar buildings. Quanti- 
ties and locations of insulation should 
respond to the potentials for heat transfer 
because of temperature differential, etc. 

Turn to page 81 to find recommenda- 
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Eskimo Artifacts Designed for Use. Paul and Mary Thiry. Seattle: Superior Publish- 
ing Co., 1977. 344 pp. $24.95. Paul Thiry, FAIA, and his wife have collected Eskimo 
artifacts for many years. This lavishly illustrated book shows how the Eskimo made 
use of the materials at hand to construct tools essential to his rugged life. These 
beautifully designed snow knives are made of ivory and used by children to play at 
cutting and shaping snow. Other knives were made of bone or of wood. 
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When you specify high 
quality floors, should 
you leave their care 
to the lowest bidder? 


Those nice floors you're specifying will continue to mirror your 
good judgement while they look like new. But without proper care, 
they can soon take on the appearance of a pair of scruffy expensive 
shoes. Thats why you should talk to the Hillyard Maintaineer" in 
your area. By recommending the proper treatment for the floors you 
specify, he can help keep you and your project looking good. 


He'll bring you spec data sheets and folders which contain short 
form specifications plus detailed instructions for your contractor. 
He'll help you keep your files up-to-date with periodic mailings. And 
he'll even supervise application procedures at the job site. 


So you'll know who he is, we ve listed the Maintaineers at the right. 
You're sure to find one close. And after you find him, call 

him the next time you're specifying floors. He'll be glad 

to share what he learned in finishing school with you. 
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Books from page 58 

tions for materials for insulating founda- 
tions. None of the foams is mentioned, 
although they are the usual specification. 
And the more we get to know about rigid 
foams, this is probably the best place in 
building construction to use them. Un- 
fortunately, the author has the ignorance 
to recommend Styrofoam for solar col- 
lectors (p. 141). He would be lucky if it 
survived the first day. 

This, then, is a carefully, pleasantly 
drawn volume whose contents are inept. 
There are too many facts that are too in- 
accurate to be excused. Even the names 
of the authors of the first book in the 
bibliography are inaccurate. “Olgyay” is 
misspelled, and his twin brother, the co- 
author, is forgotten. Perhaps more be- 
wildering is the evidence of lack of under- 
standing of the basics of physics. The 
descriptions of conduction and convection 
(p. 90) are both misinformed. 

Fortunately, the sunpath diagrams are 
accurately copied (although the rainfall 
map is not). The author has prudently 
declined to describe the Olgyays' solar 
shading mask, although the illustrations 
are included. The author does not know 
of any geothermal applications in the 
U.S., although it would not have taken 
much effort to discover this is the source 
of a substantial contribution to the elec- 
tricity used in the San Francisco Bay area. 

References are almost nonexistent. 
Even the graphics do not bear examina- 
tion. Short wave radiation is drawn with 
long waves, and vice versa. And the 
graphic conventions for insulation are not 
solid black. The book is completed by a 
manufacturers’ list that is safely out of 
date and an index that is so skimpy that 
it does not catch all the key words of page 
titles. 

One must decry the professional irre- 
sponsibility of such a publication. It may 
be charitable to excuse the incompetence 
of a first-time author, or especially a new 
performer in a new field. But what is the 
position of his advisers? And are pub- 
lishers so enthusiastic about solar that 
they cannot even correct the spelling? 
“Furr” is not “fur.” Jeffrey Cook, AIA 


Architecture & Critical Imagination. 
Wayne Attoe. New York: Wiley, 1978. 
188 pp. 

Criticism is something we all engage 
in—and a few delight in. But, as the 
author writes, “Unless architecture criti- 
cism develops a more purposeful bent, it 
will remain a peripheral, and for the most 
part, ineffective endeavor subject to recur- 
ring charges of everything from parasitism 
to parochialism.” 

Attoe’s book is currently the only major 
effort at a taxonomy of critical methods 
in architecture. With the premise that all 
forms of response to the built environ- 


ment can be described as criticism, and 
the assumption that both architects and 
the lay public are something less than 
methodical in understanding or extrapo- 
lating the essence of critical efforts, Attoe 
offers numerous examples by professional 
critics, architects and users. The amply 
supplied illustrations lighten the serious- 
ness of the effort, lending comfortable 
surroundings to otherwise unfamiliar 
classifications of criticism methods. His 
numerous distinctions fall within three 
general categories: normative, interpre- 
tive and descriptive criticism. 

Essential to every designer’s efforts, 
critical judgments are not solely for the 
pleasure (and profit) of those deemed 
expert. The book will probably be most 
sought after by those actively engaged in 
or studying design. Unquestionably im- 
portant are the discussions of lay (public) 
criticism and the influences of peer judg- 
ments, but Attoe’s thoroughness with all 
uses and types of criticism is probably the 
most remarkable aspect of the book. 

Those who know Attoe’s personal pref- 
erence for Victorian architecture and his 
general displeasure with anything after 
the demise of William Morris might won- 
der how he could have written quite this 
dispassionately about such an evocative 
subject. Some of us will be disappointed 
in his restraint in regard to many exam- 
ples of criticism he includes. Were he to 
single out even one of the ridiculous pos- 
tulations printed in the name of architec- 
tural enlightenment, the reader would not 
only know the author better but probably 
would find empathy in seeing some small 
measure of justice served. Also missing 
from this work is a thoughtful digression 
into the philosophical underpinnings of 
visual judgment. Knowing how to know 
whether to accept or reject a critic’s val- 
ues would seem essential to the full under- 
standing of the nature of criticism. But 
this is probably the next book. Roger L. 
Schluntz, AIA, Executive Director, 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture 


The Prairie School in Iowa. Richard Guy 
Wilson and Sidney K. Robinson. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 1977. 
127 pp. 

The intent of the authors is admirable: 
“to alert the citizens of Iowa to a unique  . 
and irreplaceable aspect of their heritage." 
Their success is partial. They open a 
Pandora's box by trying to unite the 
Usonian era of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
design with the “Prairie School” and fur- 
ther to the “Chicago style” without clearly 
defining what any of these constituted 
either in the way of stylistic or philosophi- 
cal concept. 

The book has much to offer as a survey 
in Iowa of what is traditionally called the 
Prairie School, meaning Louis Sullivan 
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(perhaps), Wright (definitely) and sev- 
eral followers (most of whom passed 
through Wright's Oak Park studio). More 
than 50 works in this category are in- 
cluded, and the authors give proper em- 
phasis to the Woodbury County Court 
House. Had it commanded their first 
attention, and other works been judged by 
its high standard rather than the chrono- 
logical approach adopted, their arguments 
might read better. 

The authors first include the Chicago 
style as part of the Prairie School, then 
attempt to link Wright before 1920 to 
Wright after 1930, thereby making 
Usonian architecture a late-life resurg- 
ence of the Prairie ideal. Never do they 
define the stylistic, technical or spatial 


characteristics of each, nor the philoso- 
phies which impelled their coming into 
existence. Allan Brooks, whom they foot- 
note so often, set Prairie School to rest 
before 1920. If anything, Wilson and 
Robinson's argument should be reversed, 
and Usonian architecture recognized as 
Wright's American national architecture, 
Prairie as but a regional first-try to achieve 
the later triumph. 

Usonia should not serve as an excuse 
for extension of a good, short book on 
Prairie architecture into a more than 100- 
page publication on “Wright and friends,” 
even when those friends include such im- 
portant architects as Curtis Besinger and 
John Howe. 

The authors further weaken their argu- 
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Circle 17 on information card 


ments by some erroneous documentation. 
The Lamberson house, for example, does 
feature triangular areas, but is built on a 

perfectly regular four-foot-square module. 

Graphic quality is as consistent as the 
varied sources will allow. Perspective 
correction, however, is a simple dark- 
room technique; accordingly, one cannot 
excuse the five or six worst-possible 
examples of this photographic flaw. 

The idea behind the publication is 
commendable. Would that it were a better 
beacon to others in the remaining 49 
states to reveal their treasures. Certainly, 
the book will act as a guide on what to 
do—and what to avoid—in such future 
efforts. William Allin Storrer, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia 


Growing Up in Cities: Studies of the 
Spatial Environment of Adolescence in 
Cracow, Melbourne, Mexico City, Salta, 
Toluca and Warszawa. Edited by Kevin 
Lynch. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1977. 177 pp. $12.50. 

Considerable concern has been raised 
recently about the lack of user informa- 
tion on which to base design decisions. 
Recent building failures, and many lesser 
mistakes, have shown that it is difficult for 
even the experienced designer to be effec- 
tive when the level of knowledge about 
user spatial behavior and preferences is 
limited and unorganized. 

To provide information on how teen- 
agers use space cross-culturally, an ambi- 
tious study was directed by Kevin Lynch, 
professor of city planning at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, under 
Unesco sponsorship. Research teams in 
four countries—Argentina, Australia, 
Mexico and Poland—looked at how ado- 
lescents use and value their spatial envi- 
ronment, suggesting public policy for im- 
proving the spatial environment of ado- 
lescence. 

Approximately 20 adolescents were 
interviewed in a total of nine communities 
in the four countries. The communities 
included small towns, urban centers and 
peripheral housing projects. Each research 
team used the same research guidelines, 
which are published in full. Excerpts from 
the four countries’ reports are included 
verbatim, but the main portion of the 
book is devoted to Lynch’s overall sum- 
mary impressions. 

The major strength of the book lies, 
first, in raising interesting questions about 
children and their surroundings and, sec- 
ond, in some of Lynch’s insights. The 
reliability of the findings, however, is in 
question due to the informal research 
methods used, marring an otherwise use- 
ful book. Architecture and urban planning 
need more books summarizing bodies of 
information on environment-behavior 
relations, but this information must be 
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based on the best of currently available 
architectural research methods. 

In the present case, the four national 
research teams were provided with a 24- 
page set of research guidelines, but were 
told to use wide latitude in interpreting 
them and in being innovative with them. 
The user study guidelines themselves are 
interesting; they include instructions for 
describing the environment itself, observ- 
ing behavior, interviewing children with 
the use of open-ended questions and 
sketch maps, organizing group sessions 
and interviewing parents and officials. No 
attempt was made to ensure comparability 
among countries. Lynch's notion was that 
the research should lead to useful infor- 
mation for policy decisions at the national 
level. But studies of approximately 20 
teenagers per community, with no infor- 
mation on age, sex, ethnic heritage, etc., 
of the children, combined with no at- 
tempts to be representative of different 
subcultural populations, unknown data 
analysis methods and with no apparent 
attempts to overcome possible interviewer 
biases, cannot and should not lead to na- 
tional policy decisions. 

The research could have been more 
analytic, rigorous and comparative, either 
a priori by firmer collaboration among all 
the research teams at a pilot stage prior to 
the formal conduct of the studies, or post- 


hoc by systematic structural and statistical 
analyses of all the data. One of the nation- 
al reports (printed in part as an appendix) 
has the same concerns about reliability of 
the data, suggesting that the data “is not 
in a form, nor is it statistically sound 
enough to be used confidently as a basis 
for decision making. It does, the report 
says, “lead to a degree of enlightenment 
by indicating both tendencies in behav- 
ioral patterns of a particular group, and 
areas suitable for future research." 

The emphasis on behavioral tendencies 
and insights into child-environment in- 
teractions is a major strength of the book. 
Lynch reminds architects and planners 
that the unprogrammed areas of streets, 
courtyards, the wastelands, the natural 
open spaces and the center of the city are 
the favorite places of adolescence. These 
are both the places they talk most about 
and which they draw prominently on 
sketch maps—not the school, the play- 
ground or even their own yards. This 
finding is confirmed by many other studies 
on child-environment relations for most 
children over the toddler stage. The shape 
of the street, the paving, the nooks and 
crannies, the steps, the casual meeting 
places, the corners, doorways and hidden 
places—these are the places of impor- 
tance to teenagers. Community planners, 
architects with commissions for housing 
developments and others need to pay at- 


tention to this finding, for it is just these 
leftover places, these natural places and 
these connected play spaces winding 
around communities which are being 
wiped out by renewal and not replaced 
by new construction. 

Parents, and some designers, often 
think that all children would prefer the 
benefits of suburban living with open 
green spaces, if only they had the oppor- 
tunity. But Lynch's interpretation of this 
cross-national data is different. Center 
city children, while aware of the advan- 
tages of access to city excitements, indeed 
do yearn for outdoor, natural spaces in 
which to play, but those rather wilder 
than the suburbs. While appreciating the 
advantages of rural life, children in rural 
settings, however, long for the excitement, 
diversity and futuristic advances which 
they perceive as characteristic of central 
cities. Only the children of high density 
peripheral housing projects yearn for 
anything other than where they are, and 
this sentiment is echoed in other housing 
studies. Thus, a combination of the na- 
tural and wild spaces of rural environ- 
ments with quick and free access to the 
center of cities seems to be what these 
adolescents are asking for. 

In all countries, change was seen by 
the teenagers with a wary eye, and for 
good reason, as many vacant lots, old 
streets and alleys and natural areas had 
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been eliminated even during their short 
lifetimes, and young teenagers feel a pro- 
gressive restriction on their freedom of 
movement and activity. 

It was apparent from the interviews 
with officials in most countries that the 
places they were planning for the present 
generation of teenagers were very differ- 
ent from their own memories of their own 
favorite places and activities. That is, their 
values as administrators were consider- 
ably more conservative then they had 
been as children, and yet they are now 
planning for children. These and many 
other insights fill this slim volume. 

Given my concern for the methodology 
and yet my respect for Lynch's insights as 
revealed in his past writings, the reader 
is warned not to confuse “facts” with 
"impressions," but to listen to the impres- 
sions for confirmation of information. 
Another way to use this book is to read 
each vignette and to ask, “Might this ap- 
ply to children in the area for which I am 
planning or designing?" Or, “How might 
I survey the children here, or have them 
surveyed by a consultant, to find out more 
about their spatial behavior and prefer- 
ences?" Used in this cautious way, the 
book is valuable as a stepping stone for a 
more behaviorally sensitive architecture. 
Gary T. Moore, Assistant Professor of 
Architecture, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 


Hector Guimard. Edited by David Dun- 
ster. New York: Rizzoli, 1978. 104 pp. 
$13.95. 

Hector Guimard (1867-1942) was the 
first of France's Art Nouveau architects, 
and at least one critic has called him the 
most versatile. After a career of trying 
to unite architecture and decoration, he 
died in New York City, driven away from 
Paris by “vicious philosophies.” 

In 1898, when the famed Castel 
Béranger was completed, it was called 


N 
Saw 


“picturesque” by some critics, since Art 
Nouveau at that time applied only to the 
decorative arts. And as Gillian Naylor 
notes in an essay on Guimard in this 
monograph, there has always been a po- 
larization of attitudes on Art Nouveau. 
Naylor says that Walter Benjamin saw 
Art Nouveau as the “last attempt at a 
sortie on the part of art imprisoned by 
technical advance within her ivory tower,” 
while Salvador Dali stood up for the 
“prophetic ornamentation of Guimard 
against the total lack of eroticism of Le 
Corbusier and other mental weaklings of 
the most sad modern architecture.” 
Naylor’s essay of 22 pages is followed 
by a portfolio of Guimard’s architecture. 
With photographs and captions, the 
reader is armed with materials to help 
make up his own mind about Guimard. 
Well known, of course, is a series of 
Métro entrances which he designed. The 
stations, like the Castel Béranger, “chal- 
lenged all the accepted conventions of a 
Parisian urbanism: Their design seemed 
‘imprecise, elusive, undefined and unfa- 
miliar to the eye’; and this ‘impression- 
ism’ so totally unlike the sober sign sys- 
tem that was to be evolved for the Lon- 
don underground, or the variations on 
the neoclassicism that Otto Wagner was 
inventing in Vienna, was felt to be com- 
pletely un-French. For although ingenious 
in design, a logical development of cast 
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iron and glass construction (photo previous 
page), and symbolic of the delights and 
freedom of nature, such associations ran 
counter to the academic iconography of 
Parisian architecture. . . ." 

The monograph also contains an es- 
say by Yvonne Brunhammer on the Cas- 
tel Béranger, which is called the “testing 
ground of Hector Guimard, architecte 
d'art." Guimard created furniture for the 
Castel Béranger. An armchair is called a 
masterpiece of “le style Guimard," being 
completely functional and following the 
“exact round shape of the human back.” 
He also designed the mosaic floors, car- 
pets, wallpapers. The “interested aston- 
ishment” of the apartments at the begin- 
ning “progressively gave way to hostility, 
hate, contempt and finally oblivion." 

The publication, beautifully designed 
and containing many photographs, is the 
second issue of Architectural Mono- 
graphs, a quarterly British magazine 
devoted to the work of pioneering archi- 
tects. A forthcoming issue to be antici- 
pated will be devoted to Michael Graves, 
AIA. 


The Architecture of J. J. P. Oud, 1906- 
1963: Exhibition Catalogue. Gunther 
Stamm. Tallahassee: University Presses 
of Florida, 1978. 95 pp. 

The wellsprings of modern architec- 
ture, particularly of the “heroic” period 
in the 1920s in Europe, are sinking into 
oblivion in the “current shift in architec- 
tural sensibility," as Philip Johnson says. 
Systems designers draw the line between 
“traditional” and “modern” somewhere 
in the mid-1970s. Today, “modern” 
means systems and automated design; 
everything else, including the world from 
Wright and Gropius to Johnson, ends on 
the "traditional" composting heap. 

Now, it is the historians who are doing 
a remarkable job of rediscovering the 
seminal works of the modern masters. 
Though stylism always carries too much 
weight with historians, they are discover- 
ing now the complexities of the early and 
energetic movements in architecture. 

Stamm's essay and guide in this catalog 
for an exhibition of the architecture of 
J. J. P. Oud is noteworthy and very read- 
able. Books on Oud's work are out of 
print, and his name is hardly a household 
word these days. Stamm casts new light 
on Oud's early ventures into new design, 
which have an affinity with the work of 
Hendrikus Petrus Berlage. Oud reverted 
to ornamental design during the 30s and 
'40s, but his postwar work is in the vein 
of generally accepted modernism. While 


| always a most competent designer in 


search of true humanistic solutions, his 
strongest intuition, which established his 
international fame, showed during his 
“cubist” period which made him an ac- 


| cepted leader in Holland. 


For want of a comprehensive mono- 
graph on Oud, Stamm's knowledgeable 
discussion and rich illustrative materials 
are a most welcome documentation. 

H. H. Waechter, AI A 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls: 125 Years of 
Architecture and Engineering, 1853-1978. 
Thomas J. Holleman and James P. Galla- 
gher. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, for Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Inc., 1978. 240 pp. $19.95. 

Philip J. Meathe, FAIA, president of 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, says in the 
introduction to this book that as the re- 
search for it proceeded, “little pieces of 
evidence" were constantly unearthed *'to 
substantiate the original thesis that Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls might well be the 
oldest continuous architectural firm" in 
this country. The founder of the firm was 
Sheldon Smith, “born at a time when only 
a few men in the entire U.S. could claim 
the title of architect." His early practice 
was in Sandusky, Ohio, started about 
1853. 

This book is the story of the firm 
since that time. It is illustrated with pro- 
jects that extend from Phoenix to Saudi 
Arabia. 


A House Is a House for Me. Mary Ann 

Hoberman. Illustrated by Betty Fraser. 

New York: Viking, 1978. 48 pp. $5.95. 
Not often are children's books reviewed 

in these pages, but this delightful book for 

children ages 5 through 9 is an exception. 

It gives the young reader an idea about 

shelter and the environment, and it's 

charming both for its lyrics and the color- 

ful illustrations. It tells of homes of ants, 

birds, bedbugs, kings, peas and nuts, 

Eskimos and Indians. An example: 

“A book is a house for a story. 

A rose is a house for a smell. 

My head is a house for a secret, 

A secret I never will tell. 

A flower's at home in a garden 

A donkey's at home in a stall. 

Each creature that's known 

Has a house of its own 

And the earth is a house for us all." 


Millionairess: Self-Made Women of 
America. Lois Rich-McCoy. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1978. 235 pp. $8.95. 

Twelve women “who rose to the top, 
who neither inherited nor married wealth, 
but were financially and professionally 
successful in their own right" are the sub- 
ject of this book. The book is brought to 
the attention of readers of this magazine 
because one of the women is an architect 
—Beverly Willis, AIA, of San Francisco. 
The chapter devoted to Willis is entitled 
“An Understatement of Herself.” The 
chapter describes her determination, her 
philosophy of architecture, the way she 
spends her time outside the office. 


Bridges in China, Old and New, from the 
Ancient Chaochow Bridge to the Modern 
Nanking Bridge over the Yangtze. Mao 
Yi-sheng. Peking: Foreign Language 
Press, 1978. 39 pp., 50 plates. $4.95 
hardbound, $2.95 paperbound. (Avail- 
able from China Books and Periodicals, 
Inc., 2929 24th St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94110.) 

China's history of bridge building is a 
long one, going back to the 11th century 
B.C. The oldest open spandrel bridge in 
the world is the Chaochow Bridge, built 
between 605 and 617 over the Hsiaoho 
River. When Marco Polo visited China in 
the 13th century, he recorded that China 
had 12,000 bridges in Hangchow alone. 

After the mid-19th century, however, 
China was "subjected to the imperialist 

aggression," the author says, emphasizing 
the political philosophy of contemporary 
China. The bridges of steel and reinforced 
concrete had “little quality." There was 
nothing indigenous about them, and if 
something broke, parts had to come from 
halfway around the world. The Yellow 
Bridge at Chengchow, he says, came to 
be called the “beancurd bridge," because 
its piers "went aslant during a flood soon 
after completion." 

It is to the bridges built after the found- 
ing of the People's Republic in 1949 to 
which Yi-sheng points with pride, giving 
the major credit to the *wisdom and in- 
genuity" of the masses. ^With steady and 
earnest adherence to the mass line, our 
bridge architecture will advance even fur- 
ther in the days to come," he said. 

The book is interesting not only be- 
cause of the subject, but also because it 
is exported by the People's Republic of 
China. 

The 50 plates are an addendum, 
depicting some beautiful bridges. If the 
reader can get through the politics and is 
interested in bridges, the book is well 
worth reading. A point about the politics 
is Yi-sheng's remark: “From a bridge en- 
gineer's angle, and taking bridge construc- 
tion as a case in point, I have come to 
understand the truth: “Only socialism can 
save China.’ ” 


Homegrown Sundwellings. Peter Van 
Dresser. Santa Fe, N.M.: The Lightning 
Tree, 1977. 135 pp. $10.95 hardbound, 
$5.95 paperbound. 

In these days of exaggerated claims and 
overdrawn conclusions, it is refreshing to 
read a book that states what is has to say 
with modesty, clarity and preciseness. 
Homegrown Sundwellings is such a book. 
It grew out of a sun dwellings program to 
study the type of housing that could be 
built in New Mexico, primarily with own- 
er’s participation and based on a philo- 
sophical commitment to use available 
materials and techniques, to take full ad- 
vantage of natural climatic conditions and 


to develop housing forms that would 
relate sympathetically to a method of liv- 
ing that made no unreasonable demands 
on the natural environment. All discus- 
sion and all recommendations are based 
on New Mexico’s particular climatic con- 
ditions acknowledging differences be- 
tween conditions in southern New Mexico 
and nothern, for example. 

What is most appealing about the book 
is the directness with which each aspect 
of building is described and analyzed 
from a performance point of view. The 
analysis is well reasoned and documented, 
the warnings are realistic but not strident 
and the results predicted ought not exceed 
what can actually be realized. 

In contrast with many books that have 
tended to present enormously complex 
solutions (and as a result, enormously ex- 
pensive solutions), Van Dresser extols 
simplicity and economy without penaliz- 
ing performance. Although the materials 
recommended are more readily obtain- 
able in New Mexico than in New Hamp- 
shire—adobe, for example—the reason- 
ing in the book is easily transferable to 
other parts of the U.S. 

The book is modest in size. unprepos- 
sessing in appearance and not inexpensive 
at $5.95 in the paperback edition. It con- 
tains 80 pages of text and another 55 of 
appendices and index. There are a few 
explanatory sketches and sections which 
describe principles rather than detailed 
architectural solutions. A few sections in 
the appendix indicate some of the plan 
forms resulting from application of the in- 
formation contained in the text. Yet, even 
this limited amount of graphic material is 
germane and closely related to the basic 
ideas. 

The book addresses one simple prob- 
lem and makes no attempt to overgener- 
alize its findings either geographically or 
technologically. The solution is not pro- 
posed as a universal solution and so it 
avoids the evangelistic tone that some- 
times defeats simple messages. The book 
must be approached with a certain mod- 
esty of expectation, but if it is, it will be a 
very rewarding hour or two of reading. 
Richard G. Stein, FAIA 


Business and Preservation: A Survey of 
Business Conservation of Buildings and 
Neighborhoods. Raynor M. Warner and 
others. Editor: Frank Stella. New York: 
Inform, 1978. 295 pp. $22 hardbound, 
$14 paperbound. 

In 1926, says Roger G. Kennedy, vice 
president of the Ford Foundation, in the 
preface to this book, a building could be 
erected for the same dollars as in 1876. 
For the 40 years prior to World War I, 
inflation for goods and services averaged 
less than .5 percent per year. More re- 
cently, however, inflation has made some 
businesses realize that it's worthwhile to 


look to the recycling and continued use 
of existing structures rather than building 
anew. Kennedy says that computations 
produced more preservation than senti- 
ment did. 

This book, researched and published 
by Inform, a nonprofit organization sup- 
ported primarily by individual donations 
and foundation grants, presents 71 case 
studies of preservation efforts by busi- 
nesses that have paid off. Among the case 
studies of recycled projects are a 1750s 
house in New Haven converted into a 
branch bank and an 1888 Victorian 
school in Dallas made into offices. 

There are case studies as well of the 
continued use of a company's older head- 
quarters building after appropriate mod- 
ernization and of additions to older build- 
ings. There is also a section on case stud- 
ies which demonstrate how businesses 
have contributed to community revitaliza- 
tion. For example, a manufacturing com- 
pany in Providence, R.I., undertook a 
$46 million redevelopment of the down- 
town. The remainder of the case studies 
center on business support of general 
preservation efforts, such as donation 
of funds for an archeological dig in 
Virginia. 

Each case study gives a summary of a 
specific project's important aspects, the 
events that led the business to become 
involved, project execution, costs, prob- 
lems encountered, short- and long-term 
benefits and a description of the company. 

The study finds overall benefits are 
three: economics, esthetics and public 
relations advantages for the company con- 
cerned. The problems of business-spon- 
sored preservation efforts include the 
availability of adequate capital, uncertain- 
ties and delays in construction due to the 
unconventional nature of the projects and 
employee and community apprehension 
about recycling. The author says that the 
case studies "inspire a closer, more seri- 
ous look at preservation possibilities by 
the still many thousands of businesses 
and corporations that continue to stam- 
pede for increasingly expensive and 
scarce ‘new turf,’ remaining oblivious to 
a resource now too valuable to ignore.” 

Inform’s address is 25 Broad St., New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 


Kansas City: A Place in Time. Kansas 
City: Landmarks Commission of Kansas 
City, Mo., 1977. 288 pp. 

This is a guidebook to Kansas City's 
significant architecture, blending history 
and architecture. Arranged by districts of 
the city, the entries give concise informa- 
tion on each structure, its architect and 
date. 

There is an index of buildings, but 
none for architects, an unfortunate omis- 
sion for scholars. The book is copiously 
illustrated with photographs and maps. 0 
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a specialist, whether it's in skyscrapers or remodeling farm- 
houses. So try to highlight what you do best, or what you would 
like to do more of. 

Survey media possibilities. This can be an extensive search 
(if you are in a large metropolitan area), or a limited one (if 
you are in a small city or town with relatively meager commu- 
nications media). It's made somewhat simpler by the AIA 
requirement that you advertise only in newspapers, magazines 
and directories. Don't stop with daily newspapers; look around 
for weeklies, for community newspapers and for specialized 
newspapers. Look also for specialized magazines. You may well 
be interested in general circulation magazines, but in many cases 
you may get better results from publications read by certain 
groups of potential clients. 

Directory advertising can be important. The telephone Yellow 
Pages automatically come to mind. But in most areas there are 
other directories published by business, real estate or building 
groups. 

In trying to decide which media are best for your purposes, 
ask yourself what audience qualities they deliver, as well as the 
quantity of readers they offer. Then try to match them up with 
your objectives and target audiences. 

One of the problems here is that the small or beginning firm 
may need advertising the most, yet can least afford it. Regional 
publications by associations—realtor magazines for instance, 
even publications by the local Chamber of Commerce—are 
often inexpensive yet effectively reach specific audiences. 

Decide on frequency, size and placement of ads. This may 
seem more abstruse than it really is. A few suggestions: 

Never use an ad just once and almost never use an ad only 
twice. Unless you're dealing with directories which have an 
extended life, try to insert your ads at least three times, and 
space the insertions close enough together so that each one 
reinforces the others. 

In newspapers, ads sized one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a 
page will probably be about right—large enough to be seen and 
read, but not so large as to be unnecessarily expensive. With 
magazines, quarter- or eighth-page ads usually are indicated for 
much the same reasons. 

Newspaper ads should be placed in a congenial surrounding— 
not the sports section, not the women's or social pages. Most 
likely choices will be the general news sections or the business 
section. Special placements such as “op ed" may be considered, 
but they cost more and are usually hard to obtain unless you are 
a regular advertiser. In magazines, it is generally considered 
helpful to be up front, rather than in the back of the book, and 
to be opposite a well-read editorial feature. 

Develop a placement program and engage space. Plan your 
entire campaign for a defined period of time. Know when and 
where your ads will appear. Then be sure to contract for the 
space sufficiently in advance of publication dates. 

Write and design ads. This is what most architects may feel 
is the meat of the whole matter: How do you get effective ads 
written and designed? It's not an easy question to answer. I 
would suggest that, if possible, you get help in the form of a 
writer and a graphic artist rather than writing and designing your 
own ads—unless you can afford the services of an advertising 
agency (see below). But if you must do these things yourself, 
remember to make the writing brief and clear—don't waste 
words and don't use words your audience won't understand. 
And make the design clean and readable. Complex and over- 
done graphic design may rob you of readability. Besides, your 
loving care in devising an unusual graphic design may not sur- 
vive the production methods of many publications. 

For years architects have favored sans serif type set in gray, 
squared blocks that do not interfere with pictures. This is natural 
enough outgrowth of professional concerns and International 
style, but as a practical matter, sans serif type is tough to read, 
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especially in copy masses. Similarly, architects are fond of 
square brochures and often give little thought to the envelope 
and filing problems this format presents or the difficulty of 
matching brochures with letterheads and mailing envelopes. 

Produce ads. In most cases, you'll have to provide to publi- 
cations either camera-ready art—a piece of artboard with all 
type and other elements in exact position so that it's only neces- 
sary to photograph as is—or else depend on something called 
pub set in which you furnish copy and a rough layout and the 
publication takes it from there. The former is preferable, and if 
you are advertising in more than one publication, you'll want to 
have several negatives made of your camera-ready copy and 
furnish negatives to each publication you're using. Before you 
begin the ad production process, be certain that you have the 
physical specifications correctly supplied by the publication. 
These should cover exact dimensions and other vital details. 

Assess results. No conclusive way to assess advertising exists, 
and the simplest methods are perhaps the best. Have your office 
staff keep a record of telephone calls and mail that results from 
an ad insertion. In addition, keep your ears open for comments 
from your target audiences. Of course, you can send out ques- 
tionnaires and survey people by telephone, but these techniques 
of assessment probably will be beyond the reach of all but a few 
architectural firms. 

Remember the classic warning by the great John Wanamaker, 
who said he knew 50 percent of his advertising was wasted, but 
he could never determine which 50 percent. 

Advertising requires “heart” over a long period of time. The 
phone will not start to ring off the hook the first time your dis- 
creet card appears in the local paper. But you can start a chain 
reaction. Bear in mind that you are trying for awareness, not 
running a sale. Inquiry six months later may lead to an acquaint- 
ance; the acquaintance may turn into a client or merely someone 
who recommends you to a friend. 

The question that remains is, should I have an agency? Pm 
prejudiced, of course, but I believe you should, if you can afford 
it, and if you can find an agency willing to try to understand the 
rather special concerns of architects. 

Agencies normally charge for their services in one of two 
ways, or perhaps in a combination of these two: by retaining the 
standard 15 percent advertising space commission offered by 
most but not all media, or by charging a fee based on man-hours. 
Since most architectural firms will not conduct advertising cam- 
paigns large enough to make them profitable to an agency purely 
on a commission basis, a fee arrangement is more likely. 

If you can't find a suitable agency, or you can't afford one, 
you may find it helpful to look for one or more consultants and 
specialists to help you at various points. A media consultant, a 
graphic artist and a writer with some experience in advertising 
might be employed free lance on a project basis. 

Remember, everyone is an expert on advertising, architecture 
and interior decorating. So the toughest problem of all may be 
to muster the restraint to accept advice once you've located 
reliable talent. A year ago we moved our offices into a new 
building and allowed the architect/interior designer a completely 
free hand in design, color and furniture selection. He thought 
this was remarkable since we have our own art directors and 
other creative people with strong opinions of their own. We just 
decided that we ought to take our own advice and act as we 
would prefer our clients to act—the greater the creative free- 
dom, the greater the enthusiasm and cohesiveness you might 
expect. 

We also thought we could make better use of our time prac- 
ticing advertising and public relations rather than playing archi- 
tect or interior designer. We were delighted with the results of 
our hands-off policy. 

A final note: It's entirely possible that if you decide to go 
through the process outlined here, you'll learn some things 
about yourself and your firm. That's a side benefit. 0 


News / Awards 


Trident Submarine Facilities 
Cited by Institute and Navy 


Two honor awards and an award of merit 
have been won by facilities on a Trident 
submarine base in Bangor, Wash., in the 
sixth awards program for “distinguished 
architectural achievement” sponsored bi- 
ennially by AIA and the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command. Eight awards 
were given—three first honor awards and 
five awards of merit. 

One of the first honor awards for the 
Trident facilities went to the Explosives 
Handling Wharf No. 1 (photo top). 
designed by Adrian Wilson Associates, a 
division of Howard, Needles, Tammen, 
Bergendoff, and ABAM Engineers Inc., 
both of Tacoma, Wash. (a joint venture). 
The other Trident honor award was won 
by the Engineering Services Building, de- 
signed by Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall, Los Angeles (photo right). The 
award of merit for the Trident facilities 
went to the Trident Training Facility, 
whose architect was Tracey-Brunstrom/ 
Ewing/Warnecke of San Francisco. 

Also winning an honor award was the 
Petty Officers’ Open Mess, Pensacola 
Naval Station, Pensacola, Fla., the design 
of Bullock Associates of Pensacola. 


Other awards of merit: 
* Dispensary and Dental Clinic, Naval 
Air Station, Barbers Point, Hawaii (archi- 
tect: Stone, Marracini & Patterson, 
Honolulu). 
* Reception Building, North Island, San 
Diego (architect: Delawie, Macy & 
Henderson, San Diego). 
* Enlisted Men's Dining Facility, Marine 
Corps Development and Education Com- 
mand, Quantico, Va. (architect: Odell 
Associates Inc., Charlotte, N.C.). 
* Conversion of Building 9, 4-F, Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Defense Sup- 
ply Agency, Philadelphia (architect: 
NORTHNAVFACENGCOM, Phila- 
delphia). 


Aga Khan Architectural Prizes 


The Aga Khan, religious and spiritual 
leader of the Ismaili Moslems, has estab- 
lished a foundation in Switzerland which 
may award as many as five prizes of 
$100,000 each every three years, begin- 
ning in 1980, for architectural projects. 
The objectives of the awards are “to en- 
courage a resurgence of true excellence in 
design throughout the Islamic world” and 
to recognize innovative designs “which 
fulfill the criteria of architecture that is 
sensitive to the Muslim society." 

Awards continued on page 70 


"One of the most useful architectural reference books 


.. Should be in all libraries at all concerned with art" 


Choice 


Sir Banister Fletcher's 


A History of Architecture 


18th edition, revised by James C. Palmes 


Now available in its 18th edition, A History of 
Architecture remains the classic it was when first 
published in 1896 by Sir Banister Fletcher. The facts 
are presented clearly, with pictures and plans of all 
major buildings. The book offers a wealth of 
illustrations — 3,334 in all, including 2,039 line 
drawings and 1,295 photographs 


James Palmes, former librarian of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has up-dated this 
edition to include chapters on Renaissance 
architecture in Scandinavia, Russia, and outside 
Europe; Pre-Columbian architecture; the Far East; 
and an expanded chapter on International 
architecture since 1914. 


1975 1390 pages $34.50 Clothbound 
SBN 684-14207-4 LC 74-255545 


айм. O Order, send check or money order to: College 
Department, Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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HERE'S THE 
QUICKEST WAY TO FIND 
THE GRINNELL 
FIRE PROTECTION 
SYSTEM THAT'S RIGHT 
FOR YOU. 


The Grinnell Condensed Catalog gives you pertinent, 
at-a-glance information on the complete line of 
Grinnell fire protection products. 

To order your free copy, simply clip and mail the coupon below. 


` Protecting Life and Property Since 1850 
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Awards from page 69 

The Aga Khan has said that “no art 
form in the Muslim world has suffered 
from the insidious influence of alien cul- 
tures as much as architecture." In re- 
sponse to this concern, he is not seeking 
to promote any specific style nor any 
"falsely symbolic type of Islamic archi- 
tecture." He desires, rather, to reward 
"fresh initiatives" that take into account 
local cultural and social needs. 

Awards will be given to projects in 
Muslim countries or in countries where 
there is a significant Muslim population, 
or structures that are used substantially 
by Muslims. The projects may embrace 
public buildings, housing, landscaping 


and urban and rural planning. They may 
also include the restoration of traditional 
structures and monuments. The projects 
must have been completed for at least 
three years in order to evaluate their use. 

Over the past two years, a steering 
committee has been developing the 
awards programs. Among the members of 
the committee are William Porter, dean 
of the school of architecture, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Oleg 
Grabar, chairman of the department of 
fine arts, Harvard University. 

For additional information, contact: 
The Aga Khan Award for Architecture, 
University City Science Center, 3624 
Science Center, I oii te Pa. 19104. 


7% 


Reuse of a Mill Building 
Wins Honors for Boston Firm 


The architectural and planning firm of 
Steffian-Bradley Associates of Boston has 
won first place in a national awards pro- 
gram for completed health facility reuse 
projects. The awards program was spon- 
sored by Columbia University’s graduate 
school of architecture and planning and 
was conducted simultaneously with the 
recent research conference on health 
facility reuse, cosponsored by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and Columbia’s 
health systems and design program. 

The award-winning structure is a cen- 
tury old former mill building in down- 
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town Providence, R.I., which now houses 
the Rhode Island Group Health Associa- 
tion. It is located in a district listed in 

the National Register of Historic Places, 
once one of the nation's largest hardware 
manufacturing complexes. 

The restoration architects exposed 
cast-iron columns, wooden beams and 
flooring and masonry walls. A sculptural 
arcade stairway was cut through the build- 
ing's center to connect all four levels, 
providing a traffic corridor to all depart- 
ments. Medical departments are located 
according to patient use patterns. 

Briefs on page 72 


NOW... All the 
benefits of 
Carpeting... 
with better 


STATIC PROTECTION 
than tile. 


LOMP UY CARPET 


Pat. Pend. 
High Performance Anti-Static Carpeting 


COMPU-CARPET permanently anti-static carpets and 
COMPU-MATS™ e Eliminate static problems in com- 
puter and terminal areas e Protect sensitive electronic 
equipment + Meet IBM recommendations + Provide 
comfort and acoustical advantages of high quality 
carpeting * Carry a 5-Year wear and static warranty. 


See 1979 Sweet's 


Ш" КЕЕ. 
ШГ Pers. me INL. 


THE STATIC ‘THE STATIC CONTROL PEOPLE PEOPLE 


23 Southwest Industrial Park 
Westwood, MA 02090 
(617) 326-7611 
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1 WHAT'S THE RIGHT CHEMICAL 
: FOR CURING, HARDENING 
| OR SEALING CONCRETE? 


Ask the Symons experts. 

Abrasion resistance? Moisture penetration resistance? Natural 
dust free surface? When concrete surfaces need curing, hardening 
or sealing, it's easy to specify a Symons chemical compound that 
offers the right combination of benefits for your particular job. 
Economical Symons Quad Cure? tough Symons Cure & Hard, ver- 
satile Symons Cure & Seal, smooth Symons ACS Sealer—they're 
all explained in our big, detailed catalog, “Chemicals for Curing, 
Hardening and Sealing Concrete" Dept. 8L03 
у; today for your free copy. 


MENS concrete forming systems by 


S SYMONS 


FA SYMONS CORPORATION 
200 E Touhy Ave.. Dept. 8000 
Des Plaines, IL 60018 USA* 312 298-3200 TWX #910-233-3597 
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Nature In Cities 

Edited by Ian C. Laurie . 

This volume of international contributions by leading 
practitioners analyzes new design principles for achieving 
a diverse and balanced relationship between built and 
natural environments. Describing important innovations 
from around the world, this book shows ways to establish 
nature in cities to create new cultural values and a renewed 
respect for city living. 

(0 471 99605-X) 1978 approx. 448 pp. $34.50 


Coming Frank Lloyd Wright 
from Wiley His Life and His Architectures 
> Robert C. Twombly 

This comprehensive, detailed studv of one of archi- 
tecture's most compelling figures treats Wright's 
buildings as primary sources—viewing them as bio- 
graphical as well as social and aesthetic statements. 
Based on a wide array of previously untapped 
sources, this lavishly illustrated, meticulously бес 
mented book covers Wright's eventful life as well as 
his life-in-architecture. The author avoids the wor- 
shipful tone too often taken by writers on Wright, 
offering important new information on Wright's 
nonresidential architecture, his ideas on energy con- 
servation and environmental preservation, Broad- 
acre City and his ideas on urban planning, and much 
more. Featuring over 150 illustrations (many never 
before published), this book will give vou many 
specific, practical ideas about architecture as well as 
a better understanding of America's most famous 
architect. 

(0 471 03400-2) 1979 approx.464pp. $19.95 


Financial Planning 
for the Independent 


Professiona 
Herbert T. Spiro 


The first and only book writ- 
ten especially to facilitate the 
personal financial planning 
of the independent profes- 
sional— including physicians, 
attorneys, and architects. 
Emphasizing total life cycle 
planning, this strategy- 
packed book covers invest- 
ments, tax laws and shelters, 
retirement planning, and all 
other critical topics. 

(0 471 03111-9) 1978 

235 pp. $23.95 


Central City Malls 
Harvey M. Rubenstein 
Here is complete, in-depth cov- 
erage of the process of mall 
development. Rubenstein ana- 
lyzes the cultural, natural, eco- 
nomic, political, and legal fac- 
tors that determine mall 
feasibility, size, and location— 
as well as design elements, 
street furnishings, physical fac- 
tors, and image and form 
characteristics. Includes 22 
case studies covering full malls, 
semi-malls, and transit malls. 
(0 471 03098-8) 1978 
approx. 200 pp. $22.50 


Earthquake Resistant Desi 

A Manual for Engineers and Architects 

DJ. Dowrick 

At last—a complete, well-organized approach to this 
unique engineering design problem. The book de- 
scribes in detail all the major factors relating to the 
design of structures in any building material. Along 
with thorough coverage of soils, foundations, super- 
structure and non-structure and their interaction, this 
problem-solver provides a multidisciplinary discus- 


Architectural and Engineering Salesmanship 

David G. Cooper 

Here is a complete guide to effective salesmanship. one of the most important yet often overlooked 
aspects of practicing architecture. The author develops guidelines in the three key areas of 
expertise—design, technical and nontechnical-for obtaining and keeping clients. insights on 
prospecting, interviewing, and closing sales are presented in the context of the architect's special [| sion of building design that is “a welcome addition to 
experience. For all those who want that something extra in today's competitive market. an area with few resources? —AIA Journal 

(0 471 03642-0) 1978 approx. 176 pp. $14.95 (0 471 99433-2) 1977 374рр. $29.95 


BOOKS FOR BUILDING CAREERS... FROM WILEY. 
Public Assembly The Master Builders | Construction Materials 
Facilities y A History of Structural Types, Uses and Applications 
Planning and Management and Environmental Caleb Hornbostel 
Don Jewell Design from Ancient Finally, a comprehensive single-source 
The first complete and author- Egypt to the Nineteenth reference for al important aspects of all 
itative work in the field! his] Century construction materials. Numerous il- 


book is a primary reference on Henry J. Cowan ; lustrations depict uses while charts and 
the planning, construction. and | This fascinating history of tables provide pertinent practical infor- 
administration of public facili- building science examines J mation. Covers specifications, stan- 
ties—from conception to daily | the great architectural] dards, codes, and other requirements 
operation. Among the s ial | achievements from ancient § of all materials in current use, including 
features are suggestions for re- | Egvpt through the Napoleon- those for structural use and finishes. An 
ducing operating costs, in- | ic era from a technical point essential book for the reference library 
creasing utilization, and nu- of view. With over 130 illus- [| of every architect. 

merous strategies for meeting | trations, THE MASTER } (047140940-5) 1978 
architectural. requirements, | BUILDERS gives you the key J 880 pp. $30.00 

construction ideas, and mana- | features of the masters’ tech- 


zerial techniques. niques of architectural design 
0 471 02437-6) 1978 in a rich, readable format. 
195 pp. $1595 (047102740-5) 1977 
299 pp. $21.50 
Available at your local bookstore WILEY-INTERSCIENCE a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
—or use this handy coupon. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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Please send the books indicated for 15-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. (Restricted to the continental U.S. and Canada.) 


Twombly/WRIGHT Life (0471 03400-2) Mail to: WILEY-INTERSCIENCE Name 
Jewell/FACILITIES (0 471 02437-6) P.O. Box 092, Somerset, NJ. 08873 

O Laurie/NATURE (0 471 99605-X Affiliati " E 
n rumen ае (0 zd 03642-0) О Payment enclosed, plus sales tax. Wiley pays 21000" 
Hornbostel/CONSTRUCTION (0 471 40940-5)  Postage/handling. We normally ship within Address 


Rubenstein/MALLS (0 471 03098-8) 10 days. If shipment cannot be made within 
Dowrick/EARTHQUAKE (0 471 99433-2) m payment will be refunded. City _ 
Cowan/MASTER BUILDERS (0 471 02740-5) Û Bilme. ^ D Bill firm or institution. 

Spiro/PLANNING (0 471 03111-9) Prices subject to change without notice. State/Zip. 
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DEATHS 


E. R. C. Billerbeck, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Henry V. Chescoe, San Francisco 

Fred M. Deardoff, Kansas City, Kan. 
Alfred Green, Pennsauken, N.J. 

Wing Y. Lee, Sacramento, Calif. 
Charles J. Mack, Sarasota Springs, N.Y. 
James J. Marley, Chicago 

Charles J. Palutis Jr., Chicago 

F. Herbert Radey, Collingswood, N.J. 
John K. Sinclair, Farmington, Conn. 
Eldridge Spencer, FAIA, San Francisco 


Geoffrey W. Fairfax, FAIA: After carning 
a master’s degree at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Mr. Fairfax was 
associated for 10 years with Wurster, Ber- 
nardi & Emmons in San Francisco. As 
associate partner in the firm, he was proj- 
ect architect for the Golden Gateway re- 
development project in San Francisco and 
student housing projects at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, and at the University 
of California, Berkeley. He established 
his own firm in 1967 in San Francisco and 
Honolulu and was the architect of many 
shopping centers, highrise structures and 
private residences. 

Mr. Fairfax, who died on May 28 at the 
age of 56, became well known for his 
restoration work in Hawaii, including the 
Iolani Palace, Queen Emma Summer Pal- 


ace, Kauai Museum, Grove Farm Home- 
stead, the Hulihee Palace and several 
churches. He also restored the Cataldo 
Mission, the oldest building in Idaho. 
Formerly on the board of directors of 
the Northern California chapter/AIA, 
Mr. Fairfax was state preservation coordi- 
nator in Hawaii for AIA. He was the 
author of the book The Architecture of 


Honolulu. 
BRIEFS 


George Rockrise, FAIA, of San Fran- 
cisco is the recipient of a Fulbright-Hays 
scholarship for four months of study in 
Italy. He will do research on several 
Italian historic communities “in need of 
sensitive conservation and rehabilitation, 
coupled with economic and social 
betterment.” 


The New Zealand Institute of Architects 
invites American architects to visit New 
Zealand and attend its biennial confer- 
ence which is to be held in Dunedin, 
May 8-13. The theme of the conference 
is “alternative futures.” 


The National Conference of States on 
Building Codes and Standards, Inc., has 
re-elected all of the organization’s 1977/ 
78 officers to serve second consecutive 


terms of office. Charles J. Dinezio, ex- 
ecutive director of Massachusetts’ build- 
ing code commission, remains in office as 
president. 


An international directory of acoustical 
consulting firms has been published by 
the National Council of Acoustical Con- 
sultants. The 28-page document gives 
comprehensive information on each firm, 
most of which are located in the U.S. 
The directory is available for $2.50 from 
NCAC, 811 Colesville Road, Suite 225, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


Wolf von Eckardt, Hon. AIA, architec- 
tural critic of the Washington Post, has 
been appointed to the Albert A. Levin 
chair of urban studies at Cleveland State 
University. The chair was held formerly 
by David Olan Meeker Jr., FAIA, 
executive vice president of the Institute. 


Paul DiNatale, AIA, of Garden City, L.I., 
second vice president of the New York 
Society of Architects, gained attention in 
Manhattan newspapers when he returned 
to the city a check for $3,000 issued him 
erroneously. The architect was hired to 
inspect tenaments and other buildings at 
$50 per building. After inspecting six 
structures to determine whether they 
should be demolished, he received a 
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check for $3,000 instead of $300. “The 
city deserves it . . . even though I could 
probably use it more than the city. I also 
gave it back to show that there are still 
honest people," the architect said to a 
beaming Mayor Koch. “It was a nice 
thing to do,” the mayor said. 


Andrew L. Heard, AIA, president of An- 
drew Heard & Associates, Ltd., in Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the 
National Organization of Minority Archi- 
tects. 


The crash of a Pacific Southwest Airlines 
jetliner over San Diego on Sept. 25 took 
the life of architect Bryce E. Bonner who 
was associated with the firm of Medical 
Planning Associates in Malibu, Calif. 


Two Rotch travelling scholarships will be 
given in 1979. One will carry a stipend of 
$11,000 for nine months' foreign travel 
and the other a stipend of $6,000 for five 
months' foreign travel. Applicants must be 
U.S. citizens under 35 years of age with a 
degree from an accredited school of archi- 
tecture plus one year's experience in an 
architectural office in Massachusetts, or 
have received a degree from an accredited 
Massachusetts school of architecture and 
had a year's professional experience in 

an office not necessarily in the state. Re- 


quests for application forms must be 
made in writing to be received no later 
than Jan. 22. Contact: Hugh Stubbins, 
FAIA, Secretary, Rotch Travelling Schol- 
arship, 1033 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 


An "aggressive search for new product 
designs" which have gained "singular ac- 
ceptance" in the architectural-design 
community has been launched by Vecta 
Contract, a subsidiary of Steelcase Inc., 
in connection with the completion within 
17 months of a 300,000-square-foot 
plant. Before submitting design materials, 
interested persons should contact William 
H. Sullivan, President, Vecta Contract, 
740 W. Mockingbird Lane, Dallas, Tex. 
75247. 


AIA gold medalist Sir Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens (1869-1944) is the subject of an 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. The exhibition, on view 
through Jan. 7, is believed to be the first 
American retrospective of the British 
architect's work. 


The Philadelphia Chapter/ AIA is seeking 
qualified applicants for the positions of 
executive director. The position will be 
available in early 1979. Applicants should 
have experience in management and ad- 


м 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION VACANCY 


ministration. Architectural background is 
preferred and a degree is required. Send 
résumé to Search Committee, Philadel- 
phia Chapter/ АТА, 117 S. 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 


Two faculty positions are open at the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa. For in- 
formation, write Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, 
Chairman, Department of Architecture, 
University of Hawaii at Manoa, 2560 
Campus Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 


The Connecticut Architecture Foundation 
is compiling a comprehensive guide to the 
architecture of the state, ranging from 
colonial times to the present. Architects 
who have designed buildings erected 
within the state are invited to submit 
entries. Give name of project, location, 
date of completion and a brief description 
noting special design or construction fea- 
tures. Photographs (of sketches) are wel- 
come, Entries should be sent to Robert 
H. Mutrux, AIA, Editor, Connecticut 
Architecture Foundation, Inc., 85 Willow 
St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 


Daniel J. Sheridan, executive director of 
the Minnesota Society/ АТА, has suc- 
ceeded Melton Ferris, Hon. AIA, as exec- 
utive vice president of the California 
Council/AIA. O 


Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


Position Title: Architecture 


Description: Two positions available Spring 1979 
or Fall 1979. 


One position will have primary responsibility teaching 
environmental systems (HVAC, etc.) courses (two) 
and working with 5th year students in design studio. 
Second position will have primary responsibility 
teaching design studio and one of the following: a) 
environmental systems (HV AC, etc.), b) structures, 
e) building technology. Master's required or equiva- 
lent, registered architect or engineer desirable. 


Send resume to Kenneth Carpenter, Chairman, 
Department of Architecture, Ball State University, 
Muncie, IN 47306. 


Application deadline December 31, 1978. 


Ball State University Practices Equal Opportunity 
in Education and Employment. 


Circle 30 on information card 


"The aristocrat of architecture 


intheUnited States today... 


[Johnson] is scholarly, witty, brilliant, eloquent 
.. He infuriates his critics because he knows 
50 much more than they do about history and 

criticism; he infuriates some of his fellow 
professionals because he is always [roughly] 
one quantum leap ahead of them; and he 
infuriates some of the younger gener- 

ation, because he is so much 

younger in spirit than they are” 

— New York Magazine 


Philip Johnson: 


Writings 

Preface by Vincent Scully 
Introduction by Peter Eisenman 
Commentary by Robert Stern 
$25.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS] 
200 Madison Avenue ‘ 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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INDEX 


Volume 67 
January-December 1978 


A 


Adaptive use. see Preservation 

Advertising. see Ethics 

A/E procurement. Jan 34; Apr 14; Ag 19; 
Nov 9 

A/E standards. Apr 24 

AIA. headquarters retrofit Nov 86; honor awards 
Sep 32; news summary Mid-May 58; organi- 
zation Mid-Ag issue; resources Mid-Ag issue 

AIA Foundation. Jan 38; Je 77 

AIA Journal. Sep 6 

AIA Research Corp. Mar 116; Mid-May 10; 
Jy 92; Sep 12, 59; Dec 17 

AIA's Glossary of Commonly Used Acronyms 
and Abbreviations. Mid-Ag 122 

Aillaud, Emile. Oct 46 

Air-supported fabric roofs. Sep 11 

Airports. Aspen, Colo. Apr 56; Dallas-Fort 
Worth Mar 60; Dulles Feb 14, Nov 14; TWA 
Sep 26 

Alaska. Feb 14; Je 72 

Ambasz, Emilio. Mid-May 231 

American Academy in Rome. Ag 72 

American Arbitration Association. Dec 20 

American architecture. Mid-May issue 

American Bar Association. Apr 14; Nov 9 

American Coastline: New Frontier in Planning. 
[Silverman] Ag 46 

American Consulting Engineers Council. Nov 
9, 14 

American Correctional Association. Sep 32 

American Library Association. Ag 16 

American National Metric Council. Oct 12 

American Society of Association Executives. 
Sep 6 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Feb 19; 
Nov 14 

American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and 
Air-Conditioning Engineers. Sep 12 

Amusement facilities. Dec 26, 38 

Anderson, Allan and Barbara. Nov 26 

Anderson, Lawrence B. Jy 86 

Annapolis, Md. Feb 56 

Apartment buildings. Mid-May 130, 134; Sep 11 

Arbitration. Dec 20 

Arch: An Appreciation. [McCue] Nov 57 

Architects, Number of. Je 74 

Architects Collaborative. Mid-May 106, 149 

Architects in Government: A Group Portrait. 
[Dean] Sep 56 

Architects in industry seminar. Sep 96 

Architectural education. see Education, Archi- 
tectural 

Architectural Family Tree That Traces the 
Paths to Fame. [Williamson] Jan 46 

Architectural Record. Mid-May 144 

Architectural schools. Jan 37; Feb 48 

Architectural Secretaries, 500 Strong. [Osman] 
Nov 81 
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Architecture in the Public Eye. [Canty] Jy 33 

Architecture of Escapism. [Pastier] Dec 26 

Arizona Society of Architects. Apr 26 

Art. Feb 44; May 46; Jy 94 

Art of Architectural Illusion. [Dean] Feb 44 

Arts centers, Маг 82 | 

Ashkouri, Hisham N. Mar 90 

“Assessment of Architectural Practice.” Jan 32 

Association of Architectural Librarians. Apr 89 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture. Jy 86 

Association of Student Chapters/AIA. Apr 24 

Atherton, Thomas H. [obit] Jy 110 

Atlanta. Fox Theatre May 10 

Atlantic City. Dec 38 

August, Frank, & Associates. Apr 11; Mid-May 
130 

Awards. Aga Khan Dec 69; AIA Feb 6, 12, Sep 
32; AIA Journal Sep 6; AIA/ACSA Jy 86; 
AIA/Housing Jy 94; BSI May 28; Correc- 
tional architecture Sep 32; CRSI Jy 94; down- 
towns Jan 15; firm Feb 6, May 56; GSA Ag 
12; health facilities Dec 70; honor Apr 6, Mid- 
May 118, Ag 12; Jefferson medal Jan 64; 
Kemper Jan 10; Libraries Ag 16; National 
Trust Je 77; naval facilities Dec 69; news sum- 
mary Mid-May 182; NSBA Apr 89; Owens- 
Corning Jan 14; Reynolds Mid-May 145; 
Reynolds student Je 74; 25-year Apr 11; UIA 
Ag 72 


Baer, Morley: The ‘Painted Ladies of San 
Francisco. Oct 68 

Baer, Steven. Apr 63 

Baltimore. Center Stage Apr 6, Mid-May 140; 
Davidge Hall Jan 42; Mechanic Theatre Feb 
32 

Barker, Michael B. [bk rev] May 78; [bk rev] 
Ag 58; [bk rev] Sep 80, 86; [bk rev] Oct 92; 
[bk rev] Dec 58 

Barnett, Jonathan. Mid-May 163 

Barnstone, Howard. Apr 11; Mid-May 137 

Barrier-free architecture. Feb 22; Mar 90 

Basic Facts About AIA. Mid-Ag 12 

Becket, Welton. Oct 25 

Beeby, Thomas Hall. Mid-May 163 

Berkeley, Ellen Perry: Evaluation: ‘Seeing’ a 
House Through the Reactions of Others. Feb 
42 

Bibliographies for Architects. Mar 110 

Bidding. Jy 92; Oct 8; see also A/E procure- 
ment 

Billboards. Oct 102 

Biloxi, Miss. library and city museum. Mid- 
May 96 

Birkerts, Gunnar & Associates. Mid-May 150 

Bissell, George. Apr 11; Mid-May 130 

Blackner, Boyd A., AIA, & Associates. Apr 6; 
Mid-May 141 

Bliss, Anna Campbell: Color Selection as a 
Design Decision, Oct. 60 

Bloom, Martin. [bk rev] Feb 64 

Board of Directors, AIA. Canada agreement 
Oct 8; Dec 77 meeting Jan 8; ethics Oct 12; 
installation Jan 8; officers Jy 8 

Bofill, Ricardo. Oct 48 

Bohlin, Peter: 3 Architects, 3 Approaches to 
Color. Oct 56 


Bold Symbol of a City's Image of Its Future. 
[Pastier] Mid-May 112 

Book reviews (signed): All Their Own: People 
and the Places They Build. May 74; The 
American Institute of Architects Personnel 
Practices Handbook. Sep 82; Architect: Chap- 
ters in the History of the Profession. Mar 108; 
Architecture & Critical Imagination. Dec 61; 
Architecture and You: How to Experience 
and Enjoy Buildings, Oct 96; Architecture of 
J. J. P. Oud, 1906-1963: Exhibition Catalog. 
Dec 66; Architecture of Walter Burley Griffin. 
Mar 106; The Arts and Architecture of Ger- 
man Settlements in Missouri. Feb 74; Behav- 
ioral Architecture: Toward An Accountable 
Design Process. Jy 78; Bernard Maybeck: 
Artisan, Architect, Artist. May 70; Body, 
Memory and Architecture. Sep 80; Builders: 
Houses, People, Neighborhoods, Govern- 
ments, Money. Apr 71; The Cardiovascular 
Care Unit: A Guide for Planning and Opera- 
tion. Nov 74; Computer-Aided Architectural 
Design. Nov 66; Creative Communications 
for a Successful Design Practice. Feb 64; 
Earth Sheltered Housing Design: Guidelines, 
Examples and References. Sep 80, Nov 44; 
Earthquake Resistant Design: A Manual for 
Engineers and Architects. Apr 71; Earth- 
scape: A Manual of Environmental Planning. 
Oct 82; Federal Government and Urban Prob- 
lems—HUD: Successes, Failures and the Fate 
of Our Cities. Dec 58; Form of Housing. Oct 
91; Gothic Architecture. Je 68; Grand Cen- 
tral: The World's Greatest Railway Terminal. 
Jy 82; Growing Up in Cities: Studies of the 
Spatial Environment of Adolescence in Cra- 
cow, Melbourne, Mexico City, Salta, Toluca 
and Warszawa. Dec 62; The High Frontier: 
Human Colonies in Space. Mar 70; High-Rise 
Building Structures. Ag 58; Homegrown Sun- 
dwellings. Dec 67; Hospitals: The Planning 
and Design Process. Nov 70; Interior Plant- 
scaping: Building Design for Interior Foliage 
Plants. May 78; Islamic Architecture. Apr 68; 
Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo and Associates, 
1962-1975. Jan 58; Language of Post-Modern 
Architecture. Mar 80; Louis 1. Kahn, Com- 
plete Works, 1935-74. Jy 74; Morality and 
Architecture: The Development of a Theme 
in Architectural History and Theory from the 
Gothic Revival to the Modern Movement, Oct 
88; Papers of Frederick Law Olmsted. Vol. I: 
The Formative Years: 1882-1852. Apr 77; 
Planning Development Projects. Ag 58; Plan- 
ning Flexible Learning Spaces. Jy 82; Plan- 
ning the Office Landscape. Apr 74; Prairie 
School in Iowa. Dec 61; Public Transporta- 
tion and Land Use Policy. Oct 92; Solar Heat- 
ing Design by the f-Chart Method. May 72; 
Sweetness and Light: The “Queen Anne' Move- 
ment, 1860-1900. Je 62; Theater Design. Féb 
64; The Toilet Papers. Nov 72; Urban Utopias 
in the Twentieth Century. Mar 80; Virginia 


Journals of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 1795- 
1798. Ag 56; Zoning and Property Rights: An 
Analysis of the American System of Land Use 
Regulation. Sep 86 

Books, Etc., to Order Through the Institute. 
Mid-Ag 97 

Bookstores. Apr 46 

Boston. Faneuil Hall Marketplace Apr 6, Mid- 
May 132; Institute of Contemporary Art Apr 
6, Mid-May 142; Josiah Quincy school Mid- 
May 149 

Boston Society of Architects. Mar 96 

Botsai, Elmer E. community design groups Nov 
17; convention Je 8, Jy 8; goals for AIA Jan 
20; highway bill Oct 102; installation Jan 8; 
profile Jan 20 

Bowles, Chester, Jr. Apr 11; Mid-May 129 

Bradley, Carl. Jan 10; Dec 20 

Breuer, Marcel. Sep 40 

Bridgeport, Conn. Dec 46 

Bright Object Laid at the Foot of the Rockies. 
[Canty] Mid-May 106 

Britton, James, III: Evaluation: A New Spirit 

in the Stolid Old City of Hartford. Jan 24 

Brodie, Jay. Sep 94 ~ 

Brodsky, Hopf & Adler. Mar 64 

Brooks Hensley Creager. Apr 11; Mid-May 126 

Brooks Waldman Associates. Sep 67 

Broshar, Robert C. Nov 14 

Buffalo. Prudential Building Feb 80 

Building codes. see Codes 

Building Officials and Code Administrators In- 
ternational, Inc. Oct 108 

Building Research Advisory Board. Dec 17 

Building Stone Institute. May 24° 

“Buildings Reborn: New Uses, Old Places.” Nov 

. 90 

Bull Field Volkmann Stockwell. Feb 14; Je 72 

Burke Centre, Va. school Nov 46 

Burns, James: Evaluation: A Classic Recycling 
after 11 years. Jy 50 

Burt Hill Kosar Rittleman Associates. Sep 24 

Bus malls. see Transit systems 

But Is It Architecture? [Canty] Ag 21 

Bylaws, AIA. Jan 10; Je 8; Je 12 


с 


Cable, John. Sep 58 

Caivano, Roc. Apr 59 

California. coastal planning Ag 46, 50; energy 
standards Feb 14 

California Council/AIA. Feb 14 

California's Powerful Coastal Planning Appara- 
tus. [Healy] Ag 50 

Campbell, Leroy Miller. [obit] Jan 52 

Campbell-Yost-Grube. Sep 62 

Canty, Donald: Architecture in the Public Eye. 
Jy 33; Bright Object Laid at the Foot of the 
Rockies. Mid-May 106; But Is It Architec- 
ture? Ag 21; A Capital City. Je 18; Conven- 
tion Issues: Advertising, Design/Build, Recer- 
tification. Apr 33; Dallas. Mar 41; The First 
Annual Review of New American Architec- 
ture. Mid-May 79; [Louis Kahn] Sep 39; Mr. 
Carter Unveils an “Urban Policy.' May 35; An 
Obituary. Nov 33; Progressive Architecture, 
Architectural Record: Some Images They 
Conveyed in 1977. Mid-May 144; Research 
and Redesign for Energy Conservation. Sep 
59; What Happened to the Year? Dec 25 


Capital City [Canty] Je 18 

Capitals. Alaska Feb 14, Je 72; Washington, 
D.C. Je issue 

Carter, Brian: A Linear ‘Disneyland’ Along the 
Highway to a Monument. May 88 

Carter, Jimmy. as designer May 84; budget Mar 
38; urban policy May 35 

Casinos. Dec 26, 38 

Caudill, William W.: William W. Caudill on 
Lawrence B. Anderson. Jy 86 

Centers. see Art centers; Community centers; 
Community design centers; Computer cen- 
ters; Design centers; Shopping centers 

Changing Economic Role of the Central Cities. 
Oct 108 

Chevy Chase, Md. Elliott house Apr 11; Mid- 
May-136 

Chicago. Architectural Assistance Center Nov 
55; Art Institute Mid-May 124 

Children as “architects.” Nov 26 

Chimacoff, Alan. Mid-May 161 

Church Buried to Diminish Its Impact. [Dean] 
Apr 42 

Churches. see Religious architecture 

Cincinnati. Geier house Nov 38; neighborhoods 
Feb 56 

Cities, American views May 20; Atlantic City 
Dec 38; Bridgeport, Conn. Dec 46; down- 
towns Oct 104, 108; federal aid Ag 77; Hart- 
ford Jan 24; Lancaster, Pa. Dec 46; Las Vegas 
Dec 26; NEA program Sep 36; news sum- 
mary Mid-May 26; Paterson, N.J., Dec 46; 
see also Urban affairs; also, names of individ- 
ual cities 

Class, Elizabeth. [bk rev] Apr 68; [bk rev] Je 
68 


Class, Robert. [bk rev] Apr 68; [bk rev] Je 68; 
[bk rev] Nov 66 

Clients. see A/E procurement 

Coastal Zone Management Act. Ag 46 

Coastlines. Ag 46, 50 

Coate, Roland. Nov 42 

Codes. Mid-May 174; Oct 104, 108; Nov 84 

COFPAES. see Committee on Federal Procure- 
ment of A/E Services 

College buildings. see Educational facilities 

College of fellows. see Fellows, AIA 

Color. Oct issue 

Color in Architecture. [Miller] Oct 39 

Color safety codes. Oct 104 

Color Selection as a Design Decision. [Bliss] 
Oct 60 

Color Selection as Part of Preservation [Oehr- 
lein] Oct 66 

Columbia, Md. mall Jy 46 

Columbia Basin Community College. Apr 11, 
Mid-May 126 

Commissions, AIA. Jan 8 

Committee on Federal Procurement of A/E 
Services. Feb 78 

Committees, AIA. Mid-Ag 22; design Feb 48; 
professional interest Mar 82 

Community centers. Mid-May 128 

Community design centers. Je 16; Nov 15, 54 

Community Design Centers Directors Associa- 
tion. Je 16 

Community Design Centers in the '70s: A 
Status Report. [Harney] Nov 54 

Community revitalization task force. Scp 102 

Compensation. Jan 33; May 66 

Compensation Management Guidelines for Ar- 
chitectural and Engineering Services. May 66 

Competitions. fabric structures Sep 11; Federal 
Triangle Je 30; gateway arch Nov 57; Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Oct 102; Pahlavi National 
Library, Iran, Jy 94; playgrounds Mar 90; 
sandcastles Mar 96; student Jan 14, Apr 24; 
West Berlin hotel Feb 22; Weyerhaeuser Co. 
Mar 116 

Competitive bidding. see Bidding 

Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture. 
Feb 6 

Components, AIA. Mid-Ag 109; see also names 
of individual components 

Computer centers. Mid-May 120 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute. Jy 94 

Conservation Foundation. Feb 56; Apr 89 

"Conserving Energy in Historic Buildings." Oct 
32 

Continuing education. see Licensing 

Contracting. see Design/build 

Convention, AIA. Mar 8; Apr 33; Je 8; Jy 8, 22 

Convention Issues: Advertising, Design/Build, 
Recertification. [Canty] Apr 33 

Convention site, AIA. Je 12; Jy 12 

Cook, Jeffrey. [bk rev] May 72; [bk rev] Nov 72 

Cooper, Clare. see Marcus, Clare Cooper 

Cope, Linder & Walmsley. Jy 46 

Copland, Hagman & Yaw. Apr 56 

Cornell University team. Feb 22 

Correctional architecture. Sep 32 

Court House Architecture. [Hitchcock and 
Seale] Ag 30 

Court House U.S.A. Ag 22 

Cousins, Kathryn: The Unbuilt Capital: Lost 
Plans for Washington. Je 42 

Coxe, Weld: A New Reference Source for the 
Profession. Ag 66 

Craig, Lois: Hidden Treasures of a Walled City. 
Je 20 

Cramer, Richard. Sep 57 

Crump, Ralph W.: Using Wind Tunnels as 
Tools for Designing and Adapting Buildings. 
Je 60 


D 


Dallas. Mar issue; city hall and park plaza 
Mid-May 112 

Dallas-Fort Worth: Metroplex and MegaAir- 
port. [Pastier] Mar 60 . 

Davis, Smith & Carter. Apr 44; Nov 46 

Deaf. Sep 102 

Dean, Andrea O.: Architects in Government: A 
Group Portrait. Sep 56; The Art of Architec- 
tural Illusion. Feb 44; Church Buried to Di- 
minish Its Impact. Apr 42; David O. Meeker 
Jr., FAIA: A Profile of ALA's New Executive. 
Jan 22; Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA: An Interview 
with AIA's New President. Jan 20; Evalua- 
tion: Bright Bookstore Cut into the Earth. 
Apr 46; Evaluation: A Troubled Theater An- 
chors Baltimore's Downtown. Feb 32; Harry 
Weese of Chicago. May 56; A Hotel Chain 
Built upon an Architectural Concept. Jy 64; 
A House Designed as a Hilltop. Apr 40; A 
Legacy of Light. Mid-May 82; Linking a 
Civic Symbol to Its City. Ag 40; Seaside 
Duplex Molded from a Dune. Apr 38; Two 
Communities Build Subsurface Schools. Nov 
46; Underground Architecture. Apr 34; Un- 
derground Housing's First “How to' Manual. 
Nov 44; The Underground Movement Widens. 
Nov 34; Dec 9 

Dean, Hal. Apr 60 

Dean & Hunt Associates. Sep 68 

Deems/Lewis & Partners. Sep 64 

Demetriou, Angelos C. Dec 38 

de Moll, Louis. Dec 14 

Department of Energy. see Energy Department 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. see HUD 

Design. AIA conference Jan 49; AIA conven- 
tion Jy 16; directions Mid-May 152, 160; 
federal assembly Nov 10 

Design/build. Apr 33; Je 8; Nov 84 

Design centers. May 38; see also Community 
design centers 

Design Directions: Looking for What Is ‘Miss- 
ing.' [Miller] Mid-May 152 
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Design Directions: Other Voices. Mid-May 160 

Design education. Feb 48 

"Design in Transition' seminar. Jy 22 

Design Log: A New Informational Tool. 
[Spivack] Oct 76 

Detention facilities. see Correctional architec- 
ture 

Detroit. Renaissance Center Ag 40 

Detroit Chapter/AIA. Nov 26 

Directory of ALA Resources. Mid-Ag 44 

Directory of Minority Architectural and Engi- 
neering Firms. Feb 19 

Disney World. Dec 26 

Disneyland. Dec 26 

Documents, AIA. May 66; Mid-Ag 117; Dec 17 

Downing-Leach. Sep 69 

Downtown Mall Annual & Urban Design Re- 
port. Oct 104 

Downtown Research and Development Center. 
Jan 15; Feb 81; Oct 104 

Dues, AIA. Mar 110; Jy 12; Oct 12 

Dulles International Airport. Feb 14; Nov 14 

du Pont de Nemours, E.L, & Co. Jan 14; Sep 11 


E 


Eames, Charles. Apr 11; [obit] Oct 108 

Earthquake design. Dec 17 

Earth Sheltered Housing Design. Nov 34, 44 

Economic Opportunities Act. Nov 17 

Economy. Mid-May 14; Dec 10 

Edelson, Alfred H.: To Advertise or Not to 
Advertise? —And If So How to Go About lt. 
Dec 54 

Edmisten, John. Apr 61 

Education, Architectural. Feb 48; Jy 86; Nov 
26; see also Architectural schools; Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture; 
Association of Student Chapters/AIA; In- 
ternships; Licensing; Scholarships 

Education for Design: A Group of Practitioners 
Looks at 18 Schools. Feb 48 

Educational facilities. Art Center College of 
Design Mid-May 146; Columbia Basin Com- 
munity College Mid-May 126; dance instruc- 
tional facility, State University of New York 
Mid-May 150; energy conservation Apr 24, 
Sep 64, 65; Josiah Quincy school Mid-May 
149; school awards Apr $89; underground 
Apr issue, Nov issue 

Educational Facilities Laboratories. Apr 24 

Eisenman, Peter. Mid-May 151 

Ellwood, Craig, Associates. Mid-May 146 

Embassies. Mid-May 148; Oct 106 

Emeritus members. Jy 12 

Energy conservation. AIA/RC Jy 92, Sep 59; 
AIA retrofit Nov 86; architects’ emphasis 
Nov 30; ASHRAE standards Sep 12; awards 
Jan 10; California standards Feb 14; DOE 
Ag 72, Oct 28, Nov 84; Energy Act Dec 20; 
hazards Dec 22; historic buildings Oct 32; 
HUD Noy 84, Dec 22; legislation Nov 30, 
Dec 20; MED workbook Sep 24; model code 
Nov 84; news summary Mid-May 10; NIBS 
reports Oct 104; OTA report Dec 22; schools 
Apr 24; Sun Day Mar 123; see also Solar 
energy; Underground architecture 

Energy Department. May 28; Ag 72; Sep 24; 
Oct 28; Nov 84; Dec 20 

“Energy Management in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Oct 28 

Environment. AIA guidelines Jan 8; CF report 
Apr 89; HCRS Apr 22; news summary Mid- 
May 48; TSA program Apr 28 
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“Environmentalists and Developers: Can They 
Agree on Anything?” Apr 89 

Equal Rights Amendment. Je 12; Jy 12 

Esherick, Joseph. Jan 49; Jy 51 

Esnard, Robert. Sep 56 

Ethics. advertising Mar 22, Apr 33, Je 8, Jy 12, 
Oct 8, 12, Dec 54, 55; ASCE Feb 19; design/ 
build Apr 33, Je 8, Jy 12; news summary Mid- 
May 62; NSPE Jy 92, Oct 8 

Evaluation: Bright Bookstore Cut into the Earth. 
[Dean] Apr 46; Evaluation: A Classic Recy- 
cling after 11 Years. [Burns] Jy 50; Evalua- 
tion: A Mental Health Facility, Its Users and 
Context. [Good and Hurtig] Feb 38; Evalua- 
tion: A New Spirit in the Stolid Old City of 
Hartford. [Britton] Jan 24; Evaluation: Rocke- 
feller Center's Two Contrasting Generations 
of Space. [Spring] Feb 26; Evaluation: “See- 
ing' a House Through the Reactions of Others. 
[Berkeley] Feb 42; Evaluation: A Shopping 
Center as ‘Main Street.’ [Freeman] Jy 46; 
Evaluation: A Tale of Two Spaces. [Marcus] 
Ag 34; Evaluation: A Troubled Theater An- 
chors Baltimore's Downtown. [Freeman and 
Dean] Feb 32; Evaluation: Utility and Fantasy 
in Los Angeles’ ‘Blue Whale.’ [Pastier] May 
38; Evaluation: The Whitney Suffers from 
Success. [Spring] Sep 40 

Evocative Enclosure of Luminous Space [Miller] 
Mid-May 96 

Exhibitions. May 46; Nov. 90 

“Exploratory Study on Responsibility, Liability 
and Accountability for Risks in Construction." 
Dec 17 


F 

Fairfax, Geoffrey W. [obit] Dec 72 

Federal architecture. Je issue; see also GSA; 
HUD; Washington, D.C. 

Federal Design Assembly. Nov 10 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Ag 16 

Fees. see Compensation 

Fehlberg, Robert E. Apr 65 

Fellows, AIA. Apr 6 

Fellows, Honorary. see Honorary fellows, AIA 

Financial Management Handbook. May 66 

Firm award, AIA. see Awards 

Firms, Architectural. May 24; Ag 62, 66; Nov 
78 

First Annual Review of New American Archi- 
tecture. [Canty] Mid-May 79 

Fisher, Sirkku. Jan 32; Apr 64 

Focus on Architecture. [Mitchell] Feb 25 

Forceful Gesture on a Wooded Hillside. [Miller] 
Mid-May 102 

Foreign markets. Jy 98 

Forgey, Benjamin: The Maturing of the Mall. 
Je 32 

Fort Worth, Tex. airport Mar 60; Washington 
Heights elementary school Nov 47 

Fosselman, Dick. Oct 52 

Foster, Norman. Jan 49 

Freeman, Allen: Atlantic City Warily Welcomes 
a New Industry. Dec 38; Evaluation: A Shop- 
ping Center as “Main Street.’ Jy 46; Evalua- 
tion: A Troubled Theater Anchors Baltimore's 
Downtown. Feb 32; New Tools for Linking 
Compensation to Services and Costs. May 66 

Freeman, Richard. [bk rev] Apr 71 

Furniture, Je 16 


G 


Galesburg, Ill. Nov 88 

General Services Administration. see GSA 

Getting Involved with AIA: The Committees. 
[Richter] Mid-Ag 22 

Gigliotti, Vittorio. Oct 54 

Glossary. Mid-Ag 122 

Gold medalist. [Philip Johnson, FAIA] Jan 8, 
18; Jy 16 

Goldberger, Paul. Mid-May 162 

Golf. Oct 108 

Good, Lawrence R.: Evaluation: A Mental 
Health Facility, Its Users and Context. Feb 
38 


Government. aid to cities Ag 77; architects Sep 
56; A/E services Feb 78, Apr 14, 24, Ag 18, 
Nov 9; Carter budget Mar 38; DOE Mid-May 
10, May 28, Ag 72, Sep 24, Oct 28, Dec 20; 
HCRS Apr 22; Housing Ag 16; Kennedy Cen- 
ter Feb 80; national growth Oct 12; NEA Dec 
9; solar energy May 90, Dec 20; SBA Mar 34; 
space settlements Feb 19; see also GSA; 
HUD; Legislation 

Graves, Michael: 3 Architects, 3 Approaches 
to Color Use. Oct 57 

Gresham & Smith. Sep 66 

Grieves, James R., Associates, Inc. Apr 6; Mid- 
May 140 

‘Gritty Cities’ Revisited. [Procter and Matuszeski] 
Dec 46 

Gruen Associates. Mid-May 148 

Guenther, Carl F. [obit] Ag 77 

"Guidelines for Environmental Aspects of the 
Practice of Architecture." Jan 8 

Gund, Graham, & Associates. Apr 6; Mid-May 
142; Oct 20 

Gunn & Meyerhoff. Sep 104 

Gutheim, Frederick. Feb 12; [bk rev] Ag 56 


H 


Haas, Richard. Feb 6, 44 

Haggard, Kenneth. Apr 61 

Hail and Farewell. Jan 17 

Halprin, Lawrence. Ag 34; Sep 48 

Hamden, Conn. Hamden Plaza Jy 94 

Hammond, Beeby & Babka. Oct 53 

Handicapped, Architecture for. see Barrier-free 
architecture 

Hansen, Mike. Apr 61 

Hardy, Hugh: 3 Architects, 3 Approaches to 
Color Use. Oct 58 

Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates. Apr 6; 
Mid-May 138, 152; Oct 20 

Harkness, Sarah. Apr 65 

Harmon, Harry. Sep 94 

Harney, Andy Leon: Community Design Cen- 
ters in the '70s: A Status Report. Nov 54 

Harris, Patricia R. see HUD 

Harrison & Abramovitz. Feb 26 

Hartford. Jan 24 

Hartman-Cox Associates. Oct 25 

Haskell, Douglas. [bk rev] Oct 82 

Health facilities. Bronx Development Center 
Mid-May 145; energy conservation Sep 66; 
Norwood Mental Health Center Feb 38; R.I. 
health center Dec 70; see also Medical school 
buildings 

Healy, Robert G.: California's Powerful Coastal 
Planning Apparatus. Ag 50; Apr 89 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. Feb 14; Mar 
64; Oct 20; Nov 14 

Heritage, John: A School Inserted into a Hill. 
Apr 44 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Services. 
Apr 22 

Hidden Baltimore Landmark with a Past Full 
of Secrets. [Kelly and Whitthorne] Jan 42 

Hidden Treasures of a Walled City. [Craig] 
Je 20 

Highways. May 88 

Historic American Buildings Survey. Mar 123 

Historic preservation. see Preservation 

Hitchcock, Henry-Russell: Court House Archi- 
tecture. Ag 30 

Holbrow, Charles H. [bk rev] Mar 70 

Holzman, Malcolm. Mid-May 228 

Homesteading. Sep 11 

Honor awards. see Awards 


Honor Awards/1978. [Osman] Mid-May 118 

Honorary fellows, AIA. May 10 

Honorary members, AIA. Mar 22 

Hospitals. see Health facilities 

Hot Springs, S.D. Nov 88 

Hotel Chain Built upon an Architectural Con- 
cept. [Dean] Jy 64 

Hotels. Feb 22; Jy 64; Sep 20; Oct 20; Dec 26, 
38 

“Hotline.” Sep 24 

Hougen-Good-Pfaller & Associates. Feb 38 

House Designed as a Hilltop. [Dean] Apr 40 

Housing. AIA/HUD contract Oct 12; barrier- 
free Feb 22; congress May 90; costs Sep 16; 
'granny flats Ag 18; homesteading Sep 11; 
HUD policy May 90; Hunters Point Sep 48; 
multifamily projects Jan 15; NHC policy Jy 
90; regional banks Ag 16; see also Apartment 
buildings; Residential architecture 

Houston. Pennzoil Place Mid-May 145; Three 
"H" Center Apr 11, Mid-May 128 

HUD. AIA contract Oct 12; barrier-free hous- 
ing Feb 22; budget Mar 26, Nov 22; energy 
conservation Nov 84, Dec 22; growth policy 
May 90; Harris poll May 20; homesteading 
Sep 11; housing costs Sep 16; Hunters Point 
Sep 48; multifamily projects Jan 15; neigh- 
borhood grants Oct 12; new towns Mar 26, 
Nov 33; regional planning May 20; small city 
grants Oct 36 


I 


Ince, Charles R. Jr., Sep 12 

Institutions, Architectural. Jan 37 

Insurance. Mar 116; see also Liability 

International Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning. May 90 

International Practice and You. Jy 98 

International Union of Architects. May 24; Ag 
72, Dec 14 

International Union of Women Architects. Ag 


Internships. Ag 9, 72 
Irving, Michael H. Sep 40 
Isozaki, Arata. Jan 49 


J 


Jacobsen, Hugh N. Apr 11; Mid-May 136 

Jacobson, David. Dec 38 

Jails. see Correctional architecture 

Janis, Jay. May 90 

Japanese architects. Sep 20 

Jefferson, Thomas. Jan 64 

Jensen, Robert. Mid-May 160 

Johansen, John. Feb 32 

Johns-Manville headquarters. Mid-May 106 

Johnson, Philip. Jan 8, 18, 49; Jy 16, 22, 23; 
Nov 38 

Johnson/Burgee. Mid-May 145; Ag 34 

Johnson, David. Apr 55 

Justice facilities. see Correctional architecture 


K 


Kahn, Louis. papers Sep 39, Oct 12; The Travel 
Sketches May 46; Yale Center for British Art 
Apr 11; Mid-May 82 

Katz, Sidney L. [obit] Mar 124 

Keeping It Kicking. [Miller] Sep 70 


Kelbaugh, Doug. Apr 58 

Kelly, W. Boulton: 4 Hidden Baltimore Land- 
mark with a Past Full of Secrets. Jan 42 

Kemper award. see Awards 

Kennett, Earle. [bk rev] Apr 71 

Kliment, Stephen A.: Compensation Guidelines 
for Architectural and Engineering Services. 
May 66; [bk rev] Jan 58; [bk rev] Sep 82; 
[bk rev] Oct 91 

Komendant, August. Feb 12 

Kovacic, Marie: Planning a New Architectural 
Practice. Nov 78 


L 


Lancaster, Pa. Dec 46 

Larsen, Michael: The 'Painted Ladies' of San 
Francisco. Oct 68 

Las Vegas. Dec 26 

Lawrence, Robert M. Oct 12 

Lawrence Institute of Technology. Nov 30 

Legacy of Light. [Dean] Mid-May 82 

Legislation. A/E standards Apr 24; community 
design groups Nov 17; energy act Nov 30, 
Dec 20; liability Nov 14, Dec 17; national 
museum of the building arts May 10; news 
summary Mid-May 42; PADC Nov 17; urban 
policy Nov 22; see also Government; Testi- 
mony, AIA 

Lenclos, Jean-Philippe. Oct 51 

Lessons in Three Cities Efforts at Neighbor- 
hood Conservation. [Richter] Feb 56 

Letson, Neil: Maintaining the Fabric of an 
‘American Paradise.’ Je 56 

Lewis, David. [bk rev] Sep 80 

Lewis, Roger K. Jan 32; Apr 64 

Liability. Nov 14; Dec 17 

Libraries. awards Ag 16; Biloxi, Miss. Mid-May 
96; Pahlavi National Library, Iran Jy 94; 
Tredyffrin public library Mid-May 90 

Licensing. Apr 33; Je 12; Jy 12; Ag 12; Oct 12 

Lighting. Apr 14; Je 16 

Linear ‘Disneyland’ Along the Highway to a 
Monument. [Carter] May 88 

Linking a Civic Symbol to Its City. [Dean] Ag 
40 


Little-Known Architectural Achievements of the 
President. [Winter] May 84 

‘Livable cities’ program. Sep 36 

Lobell, John. [bk rev] Jy 74 

Loeffler, Jane Canter. [bk rev] Apr 77 

Loftness, Vivian: Recent Work in Passive Solar 
Design. Apr 52 

Lominack Partnership. Feb 53 

Los Angeles. Eames house Apr 11; Pacific De- 
sign Center May 38 

Louisville, Ky. Community Design Center Nov 
56 

Ludwig, Marilyn. [bk rev] Feb 64 


M 


Macaulay, David. Feb 6 

Machu-Picchu Charter. Sep 6 

Madison, Ind. Nov 88 

Madisons’ Montpelier: Little Known Neighbor 
of Monticello. [Osman] Jan 38 

Maintaining the Fabric of an ‘American Para- 
dise.’ [Letson] Je 56 

Malls. Cannery Jy 50; Columbia, Md., Jy 46; 
downtowns Oct 104; Hamden Plaza Jy 94; 
Minneapolis Ag 34; shopping Jy 42, 46, 50 

Manchester, N.H. Norris Cotton Federal Build- 
ing Apr 14 

Mann, George. [bk rev] Apr 74; [bk rev] Jy 82; 
[bk rev] Ag 58; [bk rev] Nov 74 

Marcus, Clare Cooper: Evaluation: Salvaging a 
Troubled Housing Project. Sep 48; Evaluation: 
A Tale of Two Spaces. Ag 34 

Marketplaces. Mid-May 132; see also Malls; 
Shopping centers 

Marlin, William. Jan 49 

Marquis, Robert B. Apr 64; Sep 54 

Marquis & Stoller. Sep 48 

Marshfeld, Wis. Norwood Mental Health Cen- 
ter Feb 38 


Marvel, Thomas S. Feb 48 

Maryland, University of. Jan 32, 42; Apr 64 

Maturing of the Mall. [Forgey] Je 32 

Matuszeski, Bill: The “Gritry Cities” Revisited. 
Dec 46 

MBT Associates. Apr 11 

McCall, Peter: Tacoma's R/UDAT: Focusing 
Interest on a Sleepy Downtown. Mar 118 

McCue, George: The Arch: An Appreciation. 
Nov 57 

McCue, Boone Tomsick. Mid-May 120 

McGinty, John M. Jan 10 

McGuire, Michael. Nov 40 

Medals, AIA. see Awards, AIA 

Medical school buildings. Jan 42; see also 
Health facilities 

Meeker, David Olan, Jr.: AIA appointment Jan 
8, 17; federal budget Mar 38; profile Jan 22; 
urban policy Mar 8 

Meier, Richard, & Associates. Mid-May 145 

Melbourne, Australia. Oct 102 

Membership, AIA. Oct 28; see also Emeritus 
members; Fellows, AIA; Honorary fellows, 
AIA; Honorary members, AIA 

Memories of Court Houses and Their Denizens. 
[Trillin] Ag 24 

Mental hospitals. see Health facilities 

Merkel, Jane: A Participatory ALA Conference 
on the Design of Arts Center, Mar 82 

Military facilities. Sep 104; Dec 69 

Miller, Nory: Color in Architecture. Oct 39; 
Design Directions: Looking for What Is 
‘Missing.’ Mid-May 152; An Evocative En- 
closure of Luminous Space. Mid-May 96; 
Forceful Gesture on a Wooded Hillside. Mid- 
May 102; Keeping It Kicking. Sep 70; Plan- 
ning Is No Longer a Stranger to This Land of 
Laissez Faire. Mar 54; The Re-emergence of 
Color as a Design Tool. Oct 40; Shopping 
Centers: Moving Inward and Upward. Jy 42: 
Spaces for Selling. Jy 34; Welcoming Place to 
Read and Reflect. Mid-May 90; Jy 22 

Minimum Energy Dwelling (MED) Workbook. 
Sep 24 

Minneapolis. Crystal Court Ag 34; Nicollet 
Mall Ag 34 

Minnesota, University of. Apr 34, 46; Nov 34, 
44 

Mr. Carter Unveils an ‘Urban Policy.’ [Canty] 
May 35 

Mitchell, Ehrman B. A Focus on Architecture. 
Feb 25; Apr 64 

Mitchell/Giurgola. Mid-May 90; Dec 10 

Mixed use developments. Feb 26; Mid-May 
132; Oct 20 

MLTW/Turnbull Associates. Mid-May 96 

“Model Code for Energy Conservation in New 
Buildings.” Nov 84 

Montecito, Calif. Alexander house Nov 42 

Montpelier, Va. Jan 38 

Montooth, Charles. Mid-May 234 

Monuments. Nov 57 

Moore, Arthur Cotton, & Associates. Oct 25 

Moore, Charles. Mid-May 161 

Moore, Gary T. [bk rev] Dec 62 

Morgan, Roger. Feb 34 

Morgan, William. Apr 38, 40 

Morgan, William, [bk rev] Mar 106 

Morgan, William N. Jan 49 

Moscow. U.S. embassy Oct 106 

Movement from Modernism: Cause for Con- 
cern or Celebration? [Rippeteau] Jan 49 

Museums. Chicago Art Institute Mid-May 124; 
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city museum, Biloxi, Miss. Mid-May 96; 
Cooper-Hewitt Mid-May 138; Institute of 
Contemporary Art Mid-May 142; museum of 
building arts May 10; Washington, D.C., Je 
32; Whitney Sep 40; Yale Center for British 
Art Mid-May 82 


N 


Nash, Robert J.: In Memory of Leroy M. 
Campbell, ALA. Jan 52 

National Association of Counties 
Foundation. Nov 84 

National Conference of States on Building 
Codes and Standards. Nov 84 

National Conference on Solar Energy. May 28 

National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. Ag 9; Dec 14 

National Endowment for the Arts. Feb 78; Sep 
36; Dec 9 

National Energy Act. Dec 20 

National Housing Conference. Jy 90 

National Institute of Building Sciences. Oct 104 

National League of Cities. Nov 84 

National museum of the building arts. May 10 

National School Boards Association. Apr 89 

National Society of Professional Engineers. 
ethics Mid-May 66, Jy 92, Oct 8; liability 
Nov 14 

National Trust for Historic Preservation. Feb 
12; Je 77; Nov 18 

Naval facilities. see Military facilities 

Neighborhoods. Cincinnati, Seattle, Annapolis, 
Md., Feb 56; commission Mid-May 31; HUD 
grants Oct 12; Pittsburgh Nov 50; Savannah 
Feb 50 

NCARB. see National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards 

Nelson, George. Jan 49 

New American Architecture. Mid-May issue 

New Haven. Yale Center for British Art Apr 
11, Mid-May 82 

New Jersey Society of Architects. Dec 38 

New Reference Source for the Profession. 
[Coxe] Ag 66 

New towns. Feb 14; Mar 26; Je 72; Jy 46; Nov 
33 

New Tools for Linking Compensation to Serv- 
ices and Costs. [Freeman] May 66 

New York State. playgrounds Mar 90 

Noakes, Anthony. [bk rev] Nov 70 

Nowicki, Stanislawa. Feb 12 


о 


Obituary. [Сату] Nov 33 

Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion. Jy 90 

Oehrlein, Mary L.: Color Selection as Part of 
Preservation. Oct 66 

Office buildings. air-supported fabric roofs Sep 
11; energy conservation Sep 67; Johns-Man- 
ville headquarters Mid-May 106; Kearns/ 
Daynes/Alley Annex Mid-May 141; Pennzoil 
Place Mid-May 145; Prudential building Feb 
80; Rockefeller Center Feb 26 

Office of Technological Assessment. Dec 22 

Officers, AIA. see Board of directors, AIA 

Orr, Gordon D. Ag 18 

Orr, Robert. [bk rev] May 70 

Osman, Mary E.: Architectural Secretaries, 500 
Strong. Nov 81; Honor Awards/1978. Mid- 
May 118; The Madisons’ Montpelier: Little 
Known Neighbor of Monticello. Jan 38; 
Savannah's Victorian District: Attempting 
Restoration Without Wholesale Dislocation. 
Feb 50; The Third Annual Boston Sandcastle 


Research 
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Competition. Mar 96; To Advertise or Not to 
Advertise? Footnotes from History. Dec 55; 
The Travel Sketches of Louis Kahn. May 46; 
Mid-May 10; Dec 20 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Jan 10, 14; 
Sep 11 


P 


'Painted Ladies of San Francisco. [Baer and 
Pomada] Oct 68 

Paredes, Roberto E. Je 74 

Parker Croston Associates. Nov 46 

Participatory AIA Conference on the Design of 
Arts Centers. [Merkel] Mar 82 

Pasadena, Calif. Art Center College of Design 
Mid-May 146 

Pasco, Wash. Columbia Basin Community Col- 
lege Apr 11, Mid-May 126 

Pastier, John: Architecture of Escapism. Dec. 
26; Bold Symbol of a City's Image of lts 
Future. Mid-May 112; Dallas-Fort Worth: 
Metroplex and MegaAirport. Mar 60; Evalu- 
ation: Utility and Fantasy in Los Angeles’ 
‘Blue Whale.’ May 38; Mid-May 164 

Passive solar energy. see Solar energy 

Paterson, N.J. Dec 46 

Patty Berkebile Nelson Associates. Nov 10 

Pei, I. M., & Partners. Dallas city hall Mid- 
May 112; East building, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., Mid-May 165, Je 39, 
Jy 33 

Pellechia & Meyers. Apr 11; Mid-May 82 

Pelli, Cesar. May 38; Mid-May 148 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corp. Apr 
26; Oct 20; Nov 17; Dec 10 

Perkins & Will. Oct 25 

Pettengill, George E. [bk rev] Jy 82 

Philadelphia. Architects’ Workshop Nov 55 

Philip Johnson, AIA Gold Medalist, 1978. Jan 
19 


Pickens, Buford L. [bk rev] Feb 74; [bk rev] 
Oct 96 

Pittas, Michael. Dec 9 

Pittsburgh History & Landmarks Foundation. 
Nov 50 

Pittsburgh's Innovative Renovation 
[Richter] Nov 50 

Planning a New Architectural Practice. [Ko- 
vacic] Nov 78 

Planning Is No Longer a Stranger to This Land 
of Laissez Faire. [Miller] Mar 54 

Playground That Welcomes the Handicapped. 
[Richter] Mar 90 

Plazas. Feb 26; Ag 34; see also Malls 

Pomada, Elizabeth: The ‘Painted Ladies’ of San 
Francisco. Oct 68 

Portland, Ore. bus mall Feb 84 

Portman, John. Feb 12; Jy 64 

Portoghesi, Paolo. Oct 54 

Postoccupancy evaluation. Cannery, Jy 50; Co- 
lumbia, Md., mall Jy 46; Ellen Berkeley 
house Feb 42; Hartford Jan 24; Hunters 
Point Sep 48; Mechanic Theatre Feb 32; 
Minneapolis court and plaza Ag 34; Nor- 
wood Mental Health Center Feb 38; Pacific 
Design Center May 38; Rockefeller Center 
Feb 26; Whitney Museum Sep 40; William- 
son Hall Apr 46 

Poyry, Jaako, & Co. Mar 116 

Practicing Architects. Jan 32; Apr 64 

Preservation. AIA testimony Ag 18; Cannery 
Jy 50; color Oct 66; conference Mar 72; 
energy conservation Oct. 32; exhibition Nov 
90; Fox Theatre May 10; Grand Central Ter- 
minal Ag 9; HCRS Apr 22; honor awards 
Apr 6; main streets Nov 88; Music Hall May 
17; news summary Mid-May 46; NTHP 
awards Je 77; Pittsburgh Nov 50; Prudential 
Feb 80; public buildings May 6; St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands Je 56; Savannah, Ga. Feb 50; 
Willard Hotel Apr 26 

Prestressed Concrete Institute. Jan 14 

Prisons, see Correctional architecture 

Problems of Practitioners from Their Own Per- 
spectives. Apr 64 


Record. 


Procter, Mary: The ‘Gritty Cities’ Revisited. 
Dec 46 

Procurement. see A/E procurement 

Professional conduct. see Ethics 

Professional development measurement system. 
Jy 12 

Professional practice. A/E procurement Jan 34, 
Apr 14, Aug 19, Oct 8; compensation Jan 33, 
May 66; financial management May 66; firms 
directory May 24; government architects Sep 
56; insurance Mar 116; legal aid Apr 26; lia- 
bility Nov 14, Dec 17; Maryland report Jan 
32, Apr 64; new firms Nov 78; reciprocity 
Dec 14; news summary Mid-May 70 

Professional registration examination. see Li- 
censing 

ProFile/Architectural Firms. May 24; Ag 62, 
66 

Profile of ALIA Departments and Personnel. 
Mid-May 32 

Progressive Architecture, Architectural Record: 
Some Images They Conveyed in 1977. 
[Canty] Mid-May 144 

Public Buildings Cooperative Use Act. May 6 

Public buildings service. see GSA 


R 


Recapitulation: Events Affecting Architecture, 
1/77 Through 4/78. Mid-May 10 

Recent Work in Passive Solar Design: The Use 
of Architecture Itself as the Primary Energy 
Device. [Loftness and Reeder] Apr 52 

Recertification. see Licensing 

Reciprocity. Dec 14 

Recycling. see Preservation 

Redmond, Wash. Sixty-01 Apartments Apr 11, 
Mid-May 130 

Reeder, Belinda: Recent Work in Passive Solar 
Design. Apr 52 

Re-emergence of Color as a Design Tool. [Mil- 
ler] Oct 40 

Regional planning. see Urban affairs 

Registered architects. Je 74 

Rehabilitation. see Preservation 

Relating New Buildings to Old Through Design. 
[Richter] Mar 72 

Religious architecture, underground church Apr 
42 

Research & Design. Mar 116 

Research and Redesign for Energy Conserva- 
tion. [Canty] Sep 59 

Residential architecture. awards Jy 94; Bowles 
house Mid-May 129; Elliott house Mid-May 
136; energy conservation Apr 52, Sep 24, 68, 
Dec 20; House VI Mid-May 151; Long Is- 
land beach houses Mid-May 137; under- 
ground Apr issue, Nov issue; Vail, Colo. 
Mid-May 102; see also Apartment buildings; 
Housing 

Resolutions, AIA. Jy 8 

Resources from Suppliers and Manufacturers. 
Mid-Ag 126 

Restaurants. Jy 60 

Reston, Va. Terraset school Apr 44, Nov 46 

Restoration. see Preservation 

Reynolds awards. see Awards 

Rich, Lorimer. [obit] Jy 98 

Richter, Nora: Getting Involved with AIA: The 
Committees. Mid-Ag 22; Lessons in Three 
Cities Efforts at Neighborhood Conservation. 
Feb 56; Pittsburgh's Innovative Renovation 
Record. Nov 50; A Playground That Wel- 


comes the Handicapped. Mar 90; Relating 
New Buildings to Old Through Design. Mar 
72; Selling Fast Food in a More Subdued 
Setting. Jy 60; Dec 10 

Rippeteau, Jane: The Movement from Modern- 
ism: Cause for Concern or Celebration? Jan 
49 

River Falls, Wis. Clark-Nelson house Nov 40 

Rogers & Lopatka. Sep 104 

Rome. Markets of Trajan Je 12 

Rosenberg, Theresa. Sep 58 

Rothzeid, Bernard & Partners. Apr 6; Mid-May 
134 

Rotch Travelling Scholarship Corp. Jan 64 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. Oct 8 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Oct 108 

Royston, Robert N. Feb 12 

R/UDATS. Mar 118; Ag 40 

Rules of conduct, AIA. see Ethics 


S 


Saarinen, Eero. Dulles Feb 14; Nov 14; gate- 
way arch Nov 57; TWA terminal Sep 20 
"Safety Color Code for Marking Physical Haz- 
ards and Pipe Identification." Oct 104 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Je 56 

St. Louis. gateway arch Nov 57; post office Nov 
10 

Salt Lake City. Kearns/Daynes/Alley Annex. 
Apr 6, Mid-May 141 

San Francisco. Cannery Jy 50; Hunters Point 
Sep 48; Victorian houses Oct 68 

San Jose, Calif. IBM Santa Teresa Laboratory 
Apr 11, Mid-May 120 

San Juan, Puerto Rico. pool and grandstand 
Je 60 

Sandcastles. Mar 96 

SAR. Oct 50 

Saunders, Norman. Apr 55 

Savannah Landmark Rehabilitation Project, 
Inc. Feb 51 

Savannah's Victorian District: Attempting Res- 
toration Without Wholesale Dislocation [Os- 
man] Feb 50 

Schlesinger, Frank. Dec 10 

Schmitt, Bob and Edward. Apr 57 

Scholarships. Jan 64; Je 77; Ag 77 

School Inserted into a Hill. [Heritage] Apr 44 

Schools. see Educational facilities 

Schluntz, Roger L. [bk rev] Dec 61 

Schwing, Charles. Jy 8 

Seale, William: Court House Architecture. Ag 
30 

Seaside Duplex Molded from a Dune. [Dean] 
Apr 38 

Seattle. Feb 56 

Sedway-Cooke. Feb 14 

"Seismic Design for Police and Fire Stations." 
Dec 17 

Selection of architects. see A/E procurement 

Selling Fast Food in a More Subdued Setting. 
[Richter] Jy 60 

Service Contract Act Extension. Apr 24 

Shopping centers. Jy 42, 46, 50; see also Malls 

Shopping Centers: Moving Inward and Upward. 
[Miller] Jy 42 

"Significant Features of Fiscal Federalism." Ag 
77 

Silverman, Jane А.: The American Coastline: 
New Frontier in Planning. Ag 46 

Simons, Lawrence B. Jan 15 

Sims-Varner & Associates. Sep 65 


SITE. Jy 94 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Apr 11; Mid-May 
124 

Slayton, William L. Jan 17; Feb 12 

Small Business Administration. Mar 34 

Smith, Baird M. Oct 32 

Smith, Hamilton. Sep 40 

Society of Clinical Ecology. Dec 22 

Solar energy. collectors Jy 96; government pol- 
icy May 28, Nov 30; legislation Dec 20; 
manufacturers Nov 30; passive design Apr 
52; White House Nov 30; see also Energy 
conservation 

Solar Energy Research and Education Founda- 
tion. Nov 30 

Solovioff, Nicholas M. Feb 6 

Some Lessons Drawn from the Redesign Proj- 
ect. [Villecco] Sep 60 

Sources for AIA Contracts and Forms. Mid-Ag 
117 

Southwest Washington Chapter. Mar 118 

Space Colonization: Reaching into the 'High 
Frontier.' Mar 70 

Space habitation. Feb 19; Mar 70 

Spaces for Selling. [Miller] Jy 34 

Spivack, Mayer: The Design Log: A New In- 
formational Tool. Oct 76 

Spring, Bernard P.: Evaluation: Rockefeller 
Center's Two Contrasting Generations of 
Space. Feb 26; Evaluation: The Whitney Suf- 
fers from Success. Sep 40 

Staff, AIA. Jan 8, 17, 22; Feb 19; Je 78; Mid- 
Ag 32; Sep 96; Nov 86 

Standardized Accounting for Architects. May 
66; Dec 17 

Standards of Ethical Practice, AIA. see Ethics 

State University of New York. Mid-May 150 

Steffian-Bradley Associates. Dec 70 

Stein, Richard G. [bk rev] Dec 67 

Stone, Edward Durell. [obit] Sep 104 

Stores. Jy 34; see also Shopping centers 

Storrer, William Allin. [bk rev] Mar 80; [bk rev] 
Dec 61 

Strafford, Pa. Tredyffrin public library Mid- 
May 90 

Subways. see Transit systems 

Sullivan, Louis. Feb 80 

Sun Day. Mar 123 

Supreme Court. Jy 90, 92; Ag 9; Oct 8 

Syracuse. Plan/Build, Inc. Nov 56 


T 


Tacoma's R/UDAT: Focusing Interest on a 
Sleepy Downtown. [McCall] Mar 118 

Task forces, AIA. design/build Nov 84; urban 
policy Jan 10 

Telephones for the deaf. Sep 102 

Testimony, AIA. community design groups Nov 
17; federal highway aid bill Oct 102; liability 
Nov 14; preservation Ag 18; public buildings 
May 6 

Texas Society of Architects. Apr 28 

Theaters. Center Stage Mid-May 140; Fox May 
10; Mechanic Feb 32; Music Hall May 17, 
Sep 70 

Third Annual Boston Sandcastle Competition. 
[Osman] Mar 94 

Thompson, Benjamin, & Associates. Apr 6; 
Mid-May 132 

3 Architects, 3 Approaches to Color Use. [Boh- 
lin, Graves and Hardy] Oct 56 

Tigerman, Stanley. Apr 42; Oct 48 

To Advertise or Not to Advertise? —And If So 
How to Go About It. [Edelson] Dec 54 

To Advertise or Not to Advertise? Footnotes 
from History. [Osman] Dec 55 

Tokyo. U.S. embassy Mid-May 148 

Transit systems. Feb 84 à 

Travel Sketches of Louis Kahn. [Osman] May 
46 

Trillin, Calvin: Memories of Court Houses and 
Their Denizens. Ag 24 

25-year award. see Awards 

Two Communities Build Subsurface Schools. 
[Dean] Nov 46 


U 

UIA. see International Union of Architects 

Unbuilt Capital: Lost Plans for Washington. 
[Washburn and Cousins] Je 42 


Underground architecture. Apr issue; Nov 
issue 

Underground Housing's First ‘How to’ Manual. 
[Dean] Nov 44 


Underground Movement Widens. [Dean] Nov 
34 

Urban Land Institute. Oct 108 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. Nov 84 

User evaluation. see Postoccupancy evaluation 

Using Wind Tunnels as Tools for Designing 
and Adapting Buildings. [Crump] Je 60 

USSR. Oct 106 


у 


Vail, Colo. Brant-Johnson vacation house Mid- 
May 102 

Venturi, Robert. Feb 6 

Venturi & Rauch. Mid-May 102; Dec 26, 38 

Villecco, Marguerite N.: Some Lessons Drawn 
from the Redesign Project. Sep 60 

Virginia, University of. Jan 64 

Vosbeck, Randall. May 6 


w 


Waechter, H. H. [bk rev] Mar 108; [bk rev] Jy 
78; [bk rev] Dec 66 

Warehouses. Apr 61 

Washburn, Wilcomb E.: The Unbuilt Capital: 
Lost Plans for Washington. Je 42 

Washington, D.C. Je issue; Dulles Feb 14, Nov 
14; Federal Triangle Je 20; Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey building Je 16; Kennedy Center Feb 
80; Mall Je 32; old post office Mar 22; Penn- 
sylvania Ave. Nov 17, Dec 10; Pension build- 
ing May 10; Russian embassy Oct 106; Wil- 
lard Hotel Apr 26, Oct 20 

Wasserman, Barry L. Sep 57 

Way, George. Apr 62. 

Weese, Harry, May 56 

Weese, Harry, & Associates. Feb 6; May 56; 
Nov 10 

Welcoming Place to Read and Reflect. [Miller] 
Mid-May 90 

Wells, Malcom. Nov 36 

Weyerhaeuser Co. Mar 116 

What Happened to the Year? [Canty] Dec 25 

Wheaton, William L. C. [obit] Jy 100 

White House Conference on Balanced Growth 
and Economic Development. Mar 8; Oct 12 

White Plains, N.Y. schools Nov 26 

Whitthorne, Ella: A Hidden Baltimore Land- 
mark with a Past Full of Secrets. Jan 42 

Williamson, Roxanne: An Architectural Family 
Tree That Traces the Paths to Fame. Jan 46 

Wilson, Forrest. [bk rev] May 74 

Wilson, Richard Guy. [bk rev] Mar 80; [bk rev] 
Je 62; [bk rev] Oct 88 

Wind tunnels. Je 60 

Winslow, Ralph [obit] May 92 

Winter, Don: The Little-Known Architectural 
Achievements of the President. May 84 

Witthoefft & Rudolph. Sep 20 

Women in architecture. Apr 90; Ag 18 

Women's School of Planning and Architecture. 
Apr 90 

Wright, David. Apr 54 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Jr. [obit] Jy 98 


X-Z 


Yale University. Center for British Art Mid- 
May 82 

“Yellow pages.” Mid-Ag issue 

Zemanek, John. Apr 11; Mid-May 128 
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